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It’s Foot-Snug... Always! 


Foot and Leg Protection 





NEW AO SPAT with special flare 





You’re looking at a new idea in spats — featuring 
three stays instead of a spring clip on the flare. We developed 
this for very hot jobs where curling up of the flare is a hazard. 
The stays on this new spat (AO 7X171) keep the front of the 
flare snug against the foot despite intense heat —always. Your 


nearest AO Safety products Representative can supply you. 


vice Optical 


gives greater safety 


QUICK FACTS 


e Chrome tanned cowhide 

e Elastic top for snug fit 

e Buckle and strap go under shoe to hold oak 
tanned leather flare 

e Leg portion held in place by two arctic 
buckles in rear and two snap fasteners at top 

¢ Protects instep and ankle, prevents sparks 
and molten metal from rolling down inside 
shoe tops 

e If spring clip is desired instead of steel stays, 


ask for AO Spat 7X129 


aaa 


3) SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Keep your workers 





in the Safety Zone 
with AO 
Safety Equipment 


SOUTIIBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS ° BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES_ << n 
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NEW! 


VISOR-CHEM 








CLEARVIEW MODEL No. | 


With Screen Port Ventilation 


@ STOPS CHEMICAL SPLASHES 
@ ULTRA VIOLET ABSORBING 


LENSES 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


® VISOR TOP STOPS GLARE 
from overhead light 

© 100% VISIBILITY for greater 
safety and comfort 

@®FITS over LARGE frame 
GLASSES 

®NO STRUTS or frame to 


ebstruct vision 
oo 


A 

NEW APPROACH 
IN 

EYE PROTECTION 






bi) Goggles 
eaiety Gogg!es 


Gyn Gogg'’S == JONES 






AND COMPANY - 


® STOPS ALL INSIDE REFLECTION 
@ NO DIRT OR GRIT CAN ENTER GOGGLE 
® NEW SOFT ROLLED NOSE PIECE FOR ADDED COMFORT. 


®@NEAT—smart—modern 
appearance 

® SAFELY NON-FLAMMABLE 

® LIGHT WEIGHT — cool com- 
fortable 

® ECONOMICAL to use 


® NEW VISOR head band sus- 
pension for added comfort 


®@ REPLACEABLE one-piece lens 
® NEW down-angle lens 

® INCREASED impact strength 
® NO FOGGING—no pitting 


®NO GLARE, distortion or e 
reflection 


for INDUSTRY 
and SPORTS 





JONES FULL VISION 






ONE-PIECE SHATTERPROOF PLASTIC LENS 


(METHYL-METHACRYLATE) 









125 CATLIN AVE. - RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 
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Santa and Company, like most very 
busy firms, depends upon the garment 


rental service. All sizes, all garments 
from shop coats big enough for Santa, 
to coveralls small enough for his help- 
ers, are supplied year around to indus- 
try by members of the: 


INSTITUTE of INDUSTRIAL 


ys an desuns 


1627 K St. N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Jan. 18-19 
Twelfth Annual Mid-Winter 

Wisconsin Safety Conference & Ex- 

position (Hotel Schroeder). 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chicago, Ill. Jan. 25-28 


Plant Maintenance & Engineering 
Show (International Amphitheater). 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Dayton, Ohio Feb. 10 


Second Annual Miami Valley 
Safety Conference (Biltmore Ho- 
tel). Marvin Purk, Dayton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 


Louisville, Ky. March 7-9 


Southeiu Safety Conference & 
Exposition (Kentucky Hotel). W. 
L. Groth, Executive Director, P. O. 
Box 8927, Richmond 25, Va. 


Philadelphia, Pa. March 10-11 


Twentieth Annual Philadelphia 
Regional Safety and Fire Confer- 
ence and Exhibit (Bellevue-Strat 
ford Hotel). Walter W. Matthews, 
Managing Director, Philadelphia 
Chamber ot Commerce Safety 
Council, Architects Building, 17th 
and Samson Streets, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. 


Indianapolis, Ind. March 17-18 


Seventh Annual Central Indiana 
Safety Conference and _ Exhibit 
(Claypool Hotel). Indianapolis 
Safety Council, 320 North Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 11, Ind. 


Dallas, Texas March 29-30 


Fifteenth Annual Texas Safety 
Conference (Baker Hotel). E. B. 
Tilley, Texas Safety Association, 
Inc., 830 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, 
Texas. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. March 30-31 

Twenty-ninth Annual Western 
Pennsylvania Safety Conference and 
Exhibition (Hotel William Penn). 
Harry H. Brainerd, Executive Man 
ager, Western Pennsylvania Safety 
Council, 605 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 


22, Pa 


New York, N. Y. April 6-9 


Twenty-fourth Greater New York 
Safety Convention and Exposition 
(Hotel Statler). George E. Decker, 
Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Charleston, W. Va. April 14-16 


I'wentieth Annual West Virginia 
Safety Conference. Charles Hop 
kins, West Virginia Safety Council, 


316-17. Masonic Office Bldg.. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Detroit, Mich. April 26-28 


Michigan State Safety Conference 
(Sheraton Cadillac Hotel). Jerry 
Moore, executive secretary, Cor 
porate Service, Inc., Detroit, Mich 
ivan, 


Raleigh, North Carolina Moy 4-6 


Twenty-fourth Annual North 
Carolina Statewide Industrial Safety 
Conference (Sir Walter Hotel 
H. S. Baucom, Safety Director, 
North Carolina Industrial Commis 
sion, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Baltimore, Md. May 6-7 


Annual Governor’s Safety-Health 
Conference & Exhibit (Lord Balti 
more Hotel). Joseph A. Haller, 
Safety Director, State Industrial Ac 
cident Commission, Equitable 
Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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FASTER 


MORE EFFECTIVE... 
MORE DEPENDABLE 


itm ANSUL 
| FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
EQUIPMENT 


FASTER... A short, quick downward motion of the 


puncture lever pressurizes the extinguisher and it is 


er eaten tes 





ready for instant use. 


TO OPERATE MORE EFFECTIVE . . . Even the inexperienced oper- 


“QO trnagursnee oreieet 

ameter ator gets near-expert results because of the ease of 
mins To etuast a ° . . TOT? 

meee rec a1 nase of Fuse operation and handling. In addition ANSUL “PLUS- 


FIFTY” Dry Chemical has greater fire-killing power. 


MORE DEPENDABLE... . Exclusive ANSUL-ENGI- 
NEERED design features include water-tight and corro- 
sion-resistant construction, easy, on-the-spot recharge 
without special tools and other exclusive Ansul devel- 


opments which insure greater dependability. 


FIRE-STOPPING POWER... ANSUL FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHERS have the highest ratings for fire-stopping 
power ever awarded any type of class B and C fire 


extinguishing equipment, 


Send for File No. B-212. You 
will receive a variety of helpful 
rinted matter. Included is our 
atest catalog which describes 
Ansul Extinguishers of all sizes 

from the small Ansul Model 4 
to Ansul Piped Systems and An 


MODEL 20-B 





sul 2000 tb. Stationary Units 
ANSU 4 OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL 
A J f 4 | CITIES IN THE U. S. A., CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
Adah a LSA At) P44 
Nis MARINETTE W NSIN 4 MANUFACTURERS OF 
3 DRY CHEMICAL FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT, REFRIGERATION 
’ + PRODUCTS, INDUSTRIAL AND FINE CHEMICALS AND LIQUEFIED GASES 
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Every time your workers stop to clear fog from their safety eye wear; 
Every time safety goggles are perched uselessly on caps; 
Every time a lens is scratched in cleaning; 


—It costs you money. 


You can eliminate this cost with K-LENS-M 
Liquid Method of lens cleaning. Fog that 
interferes with vision can steal production 
time all along the line wherever there is hu- 
midity, body heat or temperature extremes. 
K-LENS-M Lens Cleaner and K-LENS-M 
Anti-Fogging Liquid have proved for more 
than a decade to be the most effective and 


most economical way to combat this loss. 





The Acknowledged Leader in the Lens Cleaning Field 


at gins st fal pag eB* 


ities Lan 
) peling 3. hoy Xp if 
a Sa AT. 


Luk ee" aT umn 4 ; —— 
V/ yoy . 
(or ry 4 Send for FREE sample on your company letterhead 


K-LENS-M . Complete Lens Cleaning and Anti-Fogging Equipment 


Liquid Lens Cleaner 


T I iE W ¢ oO “s Lint-free * a 
IN CORTIL AND 2 N v tf Lens Tissues LE co § 
ILKINS ; ° - ° inss-Fogging Liquid 


Dispenser Cabinets 





Anti-Fogging Station 
(For further details, use Key # M-5 on free Inquiry Card on page 73) 
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At the tool crib, he picks up his 
box of Scott Industrial Wipers 
... keeps it next to his machine 
all day long. Each Scott Wiper 
is double-ply, strong, and ab- 
sorbent —designed for the entire 
range of industrial wiping 





| Sore Scott Wiper is of uniform 
size, color and absorbency. 
This means, at last, you can elim- 
inate the hidden costs of wiping 
operations and organize wiping in 
the same manner as other produc- 
tion operations. 

Many plants have found a 90- 
day trial—with a Scott represent- 
ative working hand in hand with 


this worker- 


He’s demonstrating 


why so many key men 


are already sold 
on new Scott 
Industrial Wipers 


Because they are disposable, Scott Wipers 
set new standards of san;tation—help 
eliminate the causes of dermatitis 


their supervisory personnel—the 
most accurate way of measuring 
the advantages of Scott Industrial 
Wipers. 

If you would like such a trial 
period in your plant, simply con- 
tact your local Scott represent- 
ative or write Dept. SM-B, Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, for details. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
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...Then ALGRIP Banished 
Slipping Accidents and Pared the 


Company's High Insurance Rates! 





GIMINATED 
Take a machine tool, a 
\\ surround it with oil-filmed Production slashed 
“ flooring, and you've set Savep. 
the stage for a tragedy. ant 22-boury 
This one—in a southern ance Promina 





industrial plant—cost a 
skilled workman his arm. ~ 


Then we installed A.W. ALGRIP Abrasive Rolled Steel Floor 
Plate. Result: No more slipping accidents! For tough abrasive 
“grinding-wheel” grain, rolled deeply and densely into steel 
plate, makes ALGRIP truly non-skid. It’s almost impossible 
to slip on this hard-gripping floor plate—even when it’s wet 
or oily—even on steep inclines! 


Benefit: A three-way saving . . . (1) No more costly, crippling 
accidents. (2) More efficient work and better production. (3) A 
substantial reduction of workmen’s compensation insurance 
premiums—substantial enough, in fact, to pay for the cost of 
the ALGRIP installation! 

End Slipping Accidents that Cripple Men and Pro- 
duction—and Kite Insurance Premiums. 

A.W. ALGRIP—only abrasive rolled stee! floor plate in the 
world—pays for itself in savings from safety. Get the full 


ALGRIP story today; write for our new Booklet AL-15—without 
obligation. 


Over 125 Years of Iron and Steel Making Experience { 





ALGRIP Abrasive Rolled Steel Floor Plate 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 

Other Products: A.W. SUPER-DIAMOND Floor Plate 

Plates * Sheet * Strip (Alloy and Special Grades) 


* te fA teh FPO AOE EE. 
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Check List of Aids to Production: 


Through Safety— 


Types of Safety Shoes 16 
Supervision Techniques 23 
Committee Safety Plan 28 
Roofer’s Safety Devicc 45 
Hose Coupling 69 
Vest Guard . om 69 
Milling Machine Guard 70 
Lineman’s Shield . 71 


Lead Glass Gown 7] 


Improved Machine Guard 2 





Safety Hat , 72 
Safety Mirror : 72 
Free Safety Bulletins 73 
Through Maintenance— 

Materials Handling Techniques 18 
Industrial Wipers . 69 
Tubular Steel Pallet 70 
| New Aluminum Paint . . 70 
Solvent Emulsion Cleaner 70 
Magnesium Platform ‘Truck 70 
Pallet Rollers pee 72 
| Free Maintenance Bulletins 73 
Through Industrial Hygiene— 

Respirators . 36 
First-Aid Station . 47 
Skin Cleanser .. 69 
Lead Glass Gown . 71 
Free Industrial Hygiene Bulletins 73 
Through Fire Prevention— 

Static Electricity Control 25 
Wet Water .. 54 
Storage Bins 70 
Extinguishing Agent Proportioner 70 
Dip Tank ... 71 
Foam Spray Maker 7] 
Fire Rescue Suit .... 72 
Free Fire Prevention Bulletins 73 
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1m REC USF rar ofr SILICONE TREATED 


r~—> OR THIS 
FOR HEAVY DUTY 





j 

j , nie , : 

: tissues, that it is only half the size of ordinary 
cabinets. Feeds each sheet 1-by-1 at a great 

) saving. Whereas ordinary cabinets cost ten 

or twelve dollars this superior cabinet costs 

) only $5.95. 


The paper itself is a superb sheet of sturdy 
wet-strength, lint-free tissue interfolded in 
sanitary refill packets; developed against our 

background of 28 years in the pulp and paper 
industry. Naturally, no scratching. And here 
| again notice the great saving. Each carton 
; 


f 
| 
For perfect lens cleaning at lowest cost, 
\merican industry's swing to MAGIC LENS 
TISSUE (Silicone treated) is one of the great- 

contains 18 giant refills (760 jumbo-sized 
$ sheets 8” by 4°4") at only $11.60. All prices 
( F.O.B. our plants. 


est success stories of the Safety field. 


Each sheet is-over 50% larger than usual. 
Yet Magic costs you less. $8.40 per Carton (6 
refills per carton). The compact Dispenser is ; 
only $2.50. ‘ 

Now comes our HEAVY DUTY 
Cleaning Station; for coal mines, foun- | 
dries, heavy-grit areas, or where anti- 
fogging fluid is necessary as in packing { 
houses, canneries, ete.—on PLASTIC | 
GOGGLES, SAFETY SHIELDS or any $ 
PROTECTIVE SURFACE, 

‘ 
‘ 


Wire or write us today, or order through 
your Safety Jobber—now. 


Touch the top and PRESTO! The locked- 
on pressure can does the rest. Scientifically 
regulated. 


The MAGIC fluid is Pressure-packed. No 
pump. No fuss. No mess. Abont 1,400 appli- 





cations per can. Goes twice as far as old- 


fashioned pump-type cleaners, and each cun 
holds twice as much as the old-fashioned 
bottles. This cuts your maintenance 75%. . 
MAGIC fluid also incorporates anti-fogging 
properties. No extra attachments. No double 
inventory. No bottles or plungers to stock. 
Nothing to refill and priced at only $12.50 per 
carton of twelve 12-0z. cans. 
The Heavy Duty Dispenser locks the can 
in place. No pilferage. 20 gauge steel. Inde- 
structible. Compact. It is so ingeniously con- 





structed, including ample space for disposal of 


The Silicone Paper Company of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 75 E. 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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% "MAN, IT'S CRAZY" 


ROGRESSIVE management is vitally concerned with cutting costs. When 

this objective can be reached without jeopardizing production, labor relations 
or the hundreds of other factors involved in industrial operations, an ideal situation 
is the net result. 


Expert accident preventionists know that progress toward safety 1s almost 
invariably another way of effecting substantial economies. By virtue of their daily 
routine duties, leaders in the field of accident prevention constantly are aware of 
the high costs of accidents. 


Nevertheless, safety directors too often are confronted by a small segment of 
industrial management blind to the real costs of accidents in the plant. This form 
of apathy can stunt the growth of any safety program when the man charged with 
the responsibility of preventing accidents is told that insurance covers their cost 
Nothing can be farther from the truth. 


In these days of rapidly mounting overhead, there never has been a greater 
need for increased output per man-day. In evaluating the true cost of an accident, 
we must take into account the cost of losing an experienced employee, the expense 
of first finding and then training a replacement, and the considerable loss of 
production caused by shattered morale when a group of men see a co-worker 
injured. ‘lhe more serious the injury, the greater is that loss and a_ particularly 
gruesome accident can stop the production line with the sudden impact of a bolt 
of lightning. 


Any co-worker who helps carry out the body of an operator killed in a 
“kickback” never can operate the machine without the subconscious mind creating 
the fear that “I may be next.” Therefore every accident on an unguarded machine 
cuts production for weeks and perhaps months after the first accident. The element 
of fear can be a powerful deterrent. Its force is felt by the biggest braggart in the 
plant, whether he knows it or not. 


Where a kickback from a rip saw kills a man, the threat to production can be 
minimized somewhat by bringing in a brand-new replacement from the outside 
a man unknown to the accident victim. But at best, production of every witness 
to the accident is lessened. 


Full production can be assured, costs are greatly reduced and employee moral« 
will be maintained on the highest level by providing the utmost safety on 
inherently dangerous machines. Developments in metal working machine guards, 
as well as in wood-working guards, can provide a sure guarantee of increased output 
with a downward plunge in costs per finished unit. 


Insurance covers all the costs of an accident? In the vernacular of our 
be-bop teen-agers, “Man, dig that crazy thinking!” H.A. 
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M ETAL frames or ACETATE... 


SAFETY EYEWEAR 





ALWAYS SPECIFY BAUSCH & LOMB 


PSS SES tat 








With some eye-protection prob- 
lems, a toss of a coin could deter- 
mine the choice of metal frame 
over acetate—or vice versa. Usually, though, the job situa- 
tion dictates the frame type. In any case, the degree of 
protection depends on the skill in the design, quality work- 
’ manship and materials. You can be sure of the quality, 


. always, if you specify safety eyewear by Bausch & Lomb. 
You can benefit from these 


Bausch & Lomb industrial 
es 


° @« . 
4 vision services 
H-10—Non-corrosive white metal frame with rigid double bridge 


1. Complete Line of Protective Eyewear 
—Completely dependable safety eye- 
wear engineered to meet the most 
rigid tests for every job in your plant. 
Protection from all types of eye harards. 





Corrective-Protective Service — Fast, 
dependable laboratory service in 
every major industrial area for pro- 

ribed corrective safe- 
ty lenses. for sodker comfort and 





efficiency. construction, actually lighter than its Bausch & Lomb acetate 
counterpart. Rugged, easy to fit. Cable temples are insulated, sweat- 
Plant Surveys on Eye Protection— proofed 


Bausch & Lomb offers services of ex- 
perienced safety experts to investigate 
problems of eye-hazardous opera- 
tions in your plant and make recom- 
mendations for their solution. 


Employee Education Programs—Post- 

ers for bulletin boards, pay 

inserts, other moterial designed to 

stimulate interest among workers for 

eye safety mvasures; an adjunct to 

your safety program. = 











ee 
ow 


mee, 
Occupational Vision Service—A 
quick, dependable method for relat- 
ing visual performance of each em- 
ployee to his job. The Bausch & Lomb 
Ortho-Rater is especially valuable for 


Leadership in Optical Science—For Y-7O0~—All-acetate model is ideal for workers whose skin is sensi- 


seat te ecmmmne exh auieni eee tive to metal frames. A favorite with women because with rigid 





of prodestes to yerve toltes the ential temples Y-70 is easy to slip on and off without mussing hairdo. As 
end vesel anode st ee ae with H-10, above, full range of bridge sizes and lens sizes. Ideal for 
dustry is profiting today from this safety lenses ground tc worker's prescription. Ask for full data: 
knowledge and experience. Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 90524 Smith St., Rochester, N.Y. 


BAUSCH/G LOMB ? 


EL Af Gn 
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STUDY OF ACTUAL FALLING SEQUENCE BY STROBOSCOPIC MULTI-FLASH EQUIPMENT AT 1/10,000 OF A SECOND 


---use FLOORSAFE. 


the new anti-slip floor dressing 


Protect your place of business from crippling falls. Floorsafe gives your 
floors ''Traction-Action." 


Anti-slip synthetics with a high coefficient of friction are used in the 
manufacture of this new floor dressing discovery. 


Floorsafe is approved and recommended by major U. S. insurance 
companies. Call, wire or write. 


A) ee Oe | @ ee ee Pee Be / 0) © Le ee 


76 ROLAND STREET - DEPT. 52 - BOSTON 29, MASS. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ORE than 12,000 accident 
Til csccctinaiis and safety lead 
ers learned that accidental casual 
ties in industry threaten the lives of 
our citizens. 

At the world’s largest safety 
show—the annual National Safety 
Congress and Exposition—delegates 
from almost every section of the 
globe heard first hand reports of 
steps to combat our greatest single 
internal enemy, which snuffs out 
thousands of American lives need- 
lessly every year. New techniques 
for combatting this menace were 
outlined by experts who stressed the 
fact that the most potent weapon is 
the safety-minded employee. 

Among the chief attractions at 
the convention was the greatly en 
larged exposition of safety devices, 
products and services. A full-scale 
parade of safety equipment captured 
the attention of thousands of visi- 
tors for virtually an entire week. 
Late developments in_ protective 
measures as well as improvements in 
design enabled delegates to keep 
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abreast of new trends to rout the 
accident enemy. 


Following are highlights featured 


at the hundreds of subject sessions: 


Accident Prevention 


Accident prevention is an integral 
part of production processes and not 


a separate activity. This credo, W. 


W. Brant, supervisor of safety at 
Bethlehem Steel Co., told the Con 
gress, enabled his company to com 
pile a challenging record for accident 
prevention among steel producers 
during the past 19 years. 

Mr. Brant described the latest 
innovation—weekly inspections of 
all departments. Inspections, he 


said, are an education in accident 
control for the inspectors, create a 
better understanding between safety 
personnel and production workers, 
and re-emphasize the fact that safety 
is everybody's business. 

When it comes to planning safety, 
there is no management side not 
labor side of the table. There are 
only people doing all they can to 
gether to curtail the saddest by 
product of industry—human scrap. 
Louis J. Lackner, safety director of 
Apex Electric Manufacturing Co., 
recounted the tangible results of this 
kind of all-out industrial coopera 
tion. 

“There has been a steady decline 
in accident frequency,” he an 








nounced, “and our indgstrial insur- 
ance has reflected our success.” 

Will a union help enforce com 
pany O'Leary, 
safety director of the Corn Products 
Refining Co 
a union workman injured his leg on 
the job and didn’t report to first aid 
until 4 days later, 
become infected. 


safety rules? Ray 


. told of a case in which 


when the leg had 


Since the first rule in safety is that 
all injuries, no matter how slight, 
must be reported immediately, the 
union recommended to management 
that the worker be given a week lay 
off. Management concurred. 

Huddles in football plan strategy 
that scores touchdowns. In industry, 
too, supervisory teams must huddle 
periodically to rekindle enthusiasm 
and get closer to the goal of safety. 
C, J. Russell, engineer of the Arkan- 
sas Fuel Oil Co., compared the field 
superintendent in industry to the 
quarterback in football. Both must 
know, their players and constantly 
strive to get the most out of their 
individual capabilities. 

When the accident rate in an in 
dustry levels off, what can be done 
to further reduce accidents? ‘This 
question was posed by W. F. Bates, 
superintendent of drilling for the 
Shell Oil Co. 

Accident frequency and _ severity 
statistics for the petroleum industry 
reveal improvement is considerably 
less than it was a few years ago, he 
said. Foremen ‘must be made to 
realize their responsibility for train 
ing the individual. The individual, 
in turn, must be assigned greater 
responsibility for his own safety 
said Mr. Bates. 

Earl D. Hargis, a paper foreman 
of the International Paper Co., 
called a paper program not enough 
to prevent accidents. He added that 
all foremen expect the complete 
backing of top management in carry 
ing out a safety program and expect 
to be kept well informed of all de 
velopments along safety lines. 

“It can easily be seen in what posi 
tion a foreman finds himself, if he 
has talked and talked safety to his 
men; and, when an unsafe condition 
is reported, nothing is done to cor 
rect it,” he declared. 


i4 


The fourth dimension of safety— 
enthusiasm—was explained by Fred 
C. Prescott, assistant director of em 
ployee relations, Caterpillar ‘Tractor 
Co. The 3 dimensions which have 
been in safety for years he listed as 
education, 
neering. 


enforcement and engi- 


Mr. Prescott gave these rules for 
injecting the fourth dimension into 
a safety program: radiate importance 
for the work right from the top to 
the bottom; merchandise and pro 
mote safety; give credit for good 
work; emphasize the positive results 
of the program; try to bring in fresh 
viewpoints and new approaches, and 
don’t kill enthusiasm by failing to 
acknowledge someone else’s ideas. 

Don’t hire an accident; the Con 
gress was told by John Cruickshank, 
chief engineer of the Federal In 
surance Co. Some companies do 
just that because improper place- 
ment fails to match men and jobs, 
creating an accident potential easily 
overlooked. 


Safety Programs 


Just as in any other activity, safety 
programs must be organized before 
hand to be most effective, according 
to John Talman and Samuel Gard- 
ner, training supervisors of an E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. plant. 
Preparation, location and_notifica- 
tion of participants should be taken 
care of far enough in advance so that 
the meeting will run smoothly. 

Attempts should be made to 
stimulate discussion. Acknowledg- 
ing contributions from the floor 
appreciatively goes a long way in 
fostering audience _ participation. 
Criticizing individuals before the 
group adds nothing constructive to 
the meeting. 

“Get rid of the idea that a safety 
program is built on goggles, hard 
hats, safety shoes, posters, flags or 
prizes,” said Dr. S. L. Rankin, medi- 
cal advisor of du Pont’s petroleum 
chemicals division. 

“They're important adjuncts, but 
every individual, converted in safety 
and thinking safety constantly, is 
the most important factor,” he 
declared. 


An effective safety training pro- 
gram must give employees 3 things 
attitude, skill and the ability to 
think ahead, according to Sam EF. 
Sharp, safety director of the ‘Tennes 
see Copper Co. Probably the most 
difficult task is to get men to think 
ahead to see the potential hazards, 
he said, but discussion groups anc 
crew safety meetings encourage met. 
to observe and talk about unsafe 
practices which they feel should be 
improved. 

Most fatal occupational accidents 
occur in small plants which usually 
have no organized safety activities. 
However, something is being done 
about this in Pennsylvania, accord 
ing to John H. Seeton, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association. 

A survey revealed 66 percent of 
local trade associations had no safety 
Since 
membership in these associations is 


programs for their members. 


held largely by smaller manufactur 
ing plants and factories, a meeting 
was called to which executives of 
small employer groups were invited. 
They were shown the advantages of 
organizing and selling safety to their 
members—savings in 
compensation 


workmen’s 
rates, and higher 


levels of safe and uninterrupted 


production. 
Regular monthly meetings are 


held in which a well-rounded pro 
gram for safety has been formulated. 
Committees . have been formed 
which carry out the plan. In one 
activity particularly helpful to small 
plants, safety engineers from larget 
plants visit the smaller companies 
and assist and advise in safety prob 
lems. Mr. Seeton said he is con 
vinced that the best way to initiate 
and promote safety in small plants 


is through local trade associations. 


Six points for factory safety were 
enumerated by Arvid lienson, of 
the Illinois Department of Labor. 
Plant employee participation in the 
formulation and administration of 
safe practices and safety rules is num 
ber one on his list. Continuous and 
intensive safety education he termed 
his second rule, because safety rules 
can’t be obeyed if workers don’t 
know what they are. “President, 
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superintendent, foreman, employee 
and even visitors must be included in 
a safety program,” Mr. Tienson said, 
making his third point. 

The fourth point was that safety 
must be considered on a pat with 
production. A safety rule must never 
be relaxed just to increase produc 
tion. Making foremen the key in 
management's enforcement of safety 


was Mr. Tienson’s fifth point. 
Penalties for violation of safety rules 
constituted the sixth point of Mr 
Tienson’s talk. 

An industrial safety program de- 
signed to save lives can also aid pro- 
duction, Donald O. Collins, assistant 
superintendent of the Mead Corpo- 
ration No. | mill, told the Congress. 
He explained that an accident pre 





vention program can help the plant 
superintendent do a better produc 
tion job by: encouraging the use of 
better placement procedures; help 
ing to develop better methods for 
training employees; providing proper 
supervisory training; encouraging the 
use of job analysis; establishing and 
maintaining a program of good 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Rescuer; Andrew Pastir, is photographed at the National Safety Congress. 


SAFETY DIRECTOR'S PROGRAM 
SAVES SON'S LIFE 


r » IE story of how a training pro 


gram in first aid and life saving 
set up by the safety director of a 
large manufacturing plant paid an 
unexpected dividend—the life of his 
own son—was unfolded at tne re 
cent annual meeting of the National 
Safety Congress. 

The father is John R. Perry, safety 
director for Daystrom Instrument 
Division, Archbald, Pa., manufac 
turers of naval armament. One of 
the pupils in his training class is 
the hero of the story, Andrew Pastir, 
27, of Jessup, Pa. Last summer, 


m/s 
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Perry’s son, John R., Jr., and the 
father of two children, was opening 
a valve above a tank of sodium cya 
nide when the platform on which 
he was standing gave way. Young 
Perry fell into the tank, was stunned 
and began to sink into the deadly 
poison. 

Pastir, working nearby, rushed 
over, pulled Perry from the tank 
before he submerged completely, 
plunged him into a tank of clear 
water, stripped him and washed the 
poison from his body. A nurse ar- 
rived quickly and completed the 


first aid treatment by applying solu- 
tions to neutralize the poison 

The result 
The accident occurred on a Friday. 
Young Perry was able to return to 


only minor injuries. 


his job the following Monday with- 
out the loss of a single day’s work. 
Daystrom was able to maintain an 
outstanding safety record now ap 
proaching 3,000,000 man-hours with 
out a single lost-time accident. 

Pastir was flown to Chicago to 
attend meetings of the National 
Safety Congress and to be honored 
by American Motorists Insurance 
Company. He was presented the 
AMICO Life Saving Medal at a 
special ceremony as Perry’s grateful 
father looked on. 

“This medal is awarded only to 
those who have performed some 
outstanding feat of bravery involv- 
ing great personal risk, and recipients 
are selected only after careful screen 
ing,” Pastir was told by Mark Kem 
per, treasurer of the insurance com 
pany. 

“Your quick thinking and _ fast 
action without regaru to your own 
personal safety qualify you for this 
award. You not only saved the life 
of a fellow employe, but also saved 
him from serious injury thereby 
enabling him to return to the plant 
without the loss of a single day’s 
work. Your courageous feat also 
enabled your company to maintain 
an outstanding safety record,” Kem 
per stated. 

“Our congratulations go also to 
the father of the man you saved, 
John R. Perry, Daystrom safety di 
rector. His efforts and the efforts of 
the Daystrom management to teach 
employees safety, first aid and the 
principles of life saving paid off a 
handsome and unexpected dividend 
—the life of his own son.” 














Giveaway on this black oxford 
is clipped inside heel corner. 


Are you represented among the men buying these 








pick out your own shoe, but can you guess the 





THESE shiny. black . ; oe 
| picture captions will give you some clues and the 


oxfords are worn by 





policemen. ‘The neoprene Each shoe shown has special features designed to 





cork sole is resilient, insu- 





in his particular job. It is a credit to safety engi- 





lates the foot against hot 





ind cold pavements, and workers can now have footwear tailored to fit the 





lends surefootedness. The 






manufacturer has also 
taken special pains to 
make these shoes squeak- 






proof, an advantage when 





catching up with wrong- 





doers. ‘The clipped corner 





on the inside of each heel 


ae f the Thick rubber soles, neoprene-coated upper, 
is an indication of the and steel toe cap are clues for this shoe. 


lengths shoemakers go to 
in fitting a shoe to a job. This feature, cribbed from para 
troopers’ boots, is designed to keep a cop from catching his heel 


in his pants leg while running. 


2. This one shouldn't be too difficult. It’s a waterproof shoe 
for chemical workers. The thick tread gives sure footing on wet 
floors, and the neoprene coating protects the rubber water 
proofing compound from chemical attack. Previously the uppers 
used to crack prematurely. The shoe also has a steel cap to pro 
tect the wearer’s toes from imjury. 


Designed for man) 
ford has steel toe 


3. This is clearly an outdoor shoe, but it’s one designed es 
pecially for loggers. The high heel throws weight onto the ball 
of the foot and helps a woodsman keep his balance while scram 
bling over logs. ‘The logger heel is also popular among con- High leather heel and cord sole are the 
struction workers and field engineers who must clamber up and important features of this high-top shoe. 
down steep banks and over rocks. The cord-rubber sole is used for non-slip qualities, although if a log- 
ger intends to do any logrolling he'll generally buy a shoe with a leather sole and hammer dozens of 
hobnails into it. The high tops protect ankles against brush burns, and the tongue, or gusset, is stitched 
all the way to the top in case the wearer steps in shallow water. 





+. This good-looking oxford is a fully approved safety shoe for imdustrial wear with its steel cap in the § 
toe, yet it’s attractive enough for dress occasions. Its neoprene sponge sole is light and comfortable, yet 
resistant to oil, heat, and abrasion. These two-in-one features make it popular among men who divide § 
their time between the plant and the front office, for example, or those who simply want to look pre- 
sentable on their way to work. Some men use them for dress until the tops are scuffed a bit, and then 
wear them to the plant. These two-in-@ne shoes are a good example of the current trend away from the 
old square-toed brogan that used to mark the man who did manual work 





lhis is a roofer’s shoe, a tough one to identify. The neoprene crepe soles are tar-resistant. and pro 
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se different kinds of safety shoes? Maybe you can one pl ccemengpegs ve 5 a 
he kind of work the other shoes are meant for? The 

. , vide nonskid footing for 
he answers can be found in the accompanying story. workers on steep roofs. 
to let the wearer work in greater comfort and safety Since the side of the shoe 
‘ . ' : is often braced against the 
yt neers and shoe manufacturers alike that industrial roof, the rough leather up- 
he work as well as the worker. pers are double-thick to 


FEATURE 


Third article of a 
series on Protective 
Clothing. First two 
articles appeared in 
the October and 
November issues. 


A. 


jobs, this tan ox- 
; and neoprene sole. 












give longer life. The shoe 
is laced to the toe, sneaker 
fashion, for easier flexing. 
This prevents pinching 
across the toes when the 
roofer is working in a 
squatting position. 


Built-up rubber heel, tab of leather on 6. This 


instep, and steel arch feature this shoe. boot is designed 


for that high-wire _ per- 
former, the lineman. The heel is built up to hook the pole step, 
and the extra flap of leather on the instep takes the scuffs as the 
shoe is dragged against the pole. In this shoe one of the most 
interesting features is the steel plate that reinforces the arch. It 
provides a built-in platform for the lineman, who's forced to 
stand on narrow steps which could put his feet to sleep if he 
were wearing ordinary shoes. Sleeping feet are a potenti:l death- 
trap, it is said, because they give a lineman the sensation that 
he’s falling. If he reaches out to save himself, he might grab a 
hot wire. Thus the reinforced arch means added safety as well 
is comfort. 


7. Here’s one of the most interesting shoes in the whole group. 
It’s a foundry worker’s boot. The clastic side panels allow the 
Rough-leather-topped, neoprene-crepe-soled = \woarer to slip off the boots in a flash should molten metal 
shoe laces to toe, also has steel toe cap. ‘ 

splash on the uppers and threaten a king-size hot foot. Welders 


like the laceless feature for another reason, too. Sparks burn through the laces of regular shoes. A 


foundry man prefers high tops to keep out sparks and hot sand. ‘The sole is of neoprene, which resists 
heat and the oil found on most plant floors. Like all industrial safety shoes, these have protective steel 
caps in the toes. 


Well, how did you score? Did you find your job among the men buying these shoes? Let’s hope you 


didn’t find a safety shoe designed for a job in your plant where the men aren’t wearing this protection. 


It’s a good idea to know just what jobs require protective footwear and what kind they require. You 


may think you'll never use linemen’s shoes in a chemical plant; but there are plenty of uses for different 
shoes that, at first glance, don’t have anything to do with the name they go under. Also, no matter what 
the industry or job is, shoes and boots are available with steel toe caps to give the very necessary protec 
tion to the toes. Remember, people in industry are all brothers under the shoe and under the toe cap! 


By courtesy of “DuPont Magazine.” 
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_ IE overall picture of distribution and the inherent 
savings made possible by material handling equip 
ment, including reduced damage and increased safety, 
are difficult topics to cover in a single article. However, 
let me briefly outline the responsibilities of the General 
Distribution Department at Lever Brothers, with par 
ticular emphasis on the department's responsibility fot 
the selection of material handling equipment, and on 
its collaboration with the safety engineer to assure the 
highest efficiency per man hour, with maximum safety 
to the individual employee and the company’s products 

lhe title of the department, General Distribution, is 
rather new in the field. It is the result of management’s 
decision to assign responsibility to one individual for 
those expenses which add to the cost of the product 
but not to its value. Included in this category are: 

|. ‘Transportation, warehousing and labor involved in 
the receipt and delivery of all materials to the location 
where needed on the production line. 

2. Transportation, warehousing and labor incurred 
after finished goods leave the packaging department 
until they are delivered to the customer. 

3. Transportation of company personnel in the dis 
charge of their daily assignments, including travel by 
commercial carriers, and the purchase, operation, main 
tenance and disposal of company-owned sales vehicles 

To provide the transportation, warehousing and de 
livery of materials to production lines, the department 
must be prepared to store excess materials when market 
conditions warrant excess purchases, and be ready to 
deliver them as production requires. The department's 
responsibility for finished goods requires determining 
how they shall be transported within plants and ware 
houses, and how and where they shall be stored. Fre 
quently, storage facilities are taxed to capacity. ‘The 
department must then determine whether it is morc 
economical to hold the excess production in the imme 
diate area of the production plant or to transfer it to 
distribution centers around the country. If the depart 
ment were to distribute promiscuously all production 
to sectional distribution centers, distribution costs would 
soon soar to unreasonable height Experience has 
proved that substantial stocking of regional warehouses 
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results in costly cross-hauling from one warehouse to 
another. By closely observing the rate of stock disap- 
pearance and sales potentials the department tries to 
make available, close to the eventual consumer, the 
company’s products in the minimum quantities required 
to enable the sales department to increase its sales. 


Handling Responsibilities 


Among the department’s handling problems is the 
determination of the practicability of packaging desired 
by the sales and advertising departments. Frequently 
this involves working with responsible department heads 
for a change in the dimension of the package, to permit 
the General Distribution Department to design a ship 
ping case of adequate strength and proportions. For 
example, a slight change in the dimensions of an inner 
carton may permit a shipping container design which 
has better interlocking features, enabling more efficient 
warehousing because the products can be piled higher 
without damage to achieve greatcr utilization of the 
warehouse cube. 

The department works with the industrial and general 
enginecring departments in the design of company 





By R. 6. WAEHNER 
General Distribution Manager, 
Lever Brothers Company 
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operated warehouses to procure the night facilities to 
handle efficiently and safely every case of goods pro- 
duced at each plant. This embraces the type of struc- 
ture, ceiling heights, floor loads, column spacing, light- 
ing, ventilation, heating, shipping and receiving facili 

ties, and the complete layout of storage space. 
Comparative warehouse costs are maintained and con 
stantly reviewed. Locations showing excessive handling 
costs are reviewed to discover whether the higher costs 
are a result of inefficiency of personnel, poor layout of 
storage and shipping facilities, or outmoded structures. 
(Continued next page) 


FEATURE 
Second article of a fea- 
ture series on Materials 
Handling Equipment. 
Next article will appear 
in the January issue of 


SM & P. 
























Comparative studies are then pre- 
pared, evaluating the gain to be ex- 
pected if the physical facilities are 
improved by the construction of a 
modern warehouse. A hypothetical 
warehouse is then designed, of ade- 
quate capacity to.store the products 
envisioned. Cost factors are assessed, 
based on experience gained on 
similar installations. 

In these studies, the department 
must decide whether the movement 
in the warehouse is solely in one 
direction or is a two-way action. In 
either case, the design must incor 
porate the correct considerations. 
In one-way movement, all products 
stored in the warehouse originate 
within the plant and move outward. 
On the other hand, production 
limitations may cause a two-way 
movement in which a portion of 
production is produced at other loca- 
tions and moved into the warehouse 
for blending with the output of the 
local plant. 

In the construction or remodelling 
of a warehouse full utilization of any 
one or a combination of material 
handling devices may be used. With 
the amazing developments in the 
field of material handling, it is abso- 
lutely essential that industry give 
vital 
segment of operations. In the past 
two decades, management has con- 
centrated on the improvement of 
sales and production efficiency, and 
developed both to a high art. It is to 
be hoped that management will 
recognize the tremendous impor- 
tance of the third phase in the cycle 
of business—handling and distribu 
tion. 

The General Distribution Depart- 
ment determines the type and 
amount of material handling equip- 
ment needed to achieve efficient 
low-cost operations. Contact is 
maintained with all manufacturers 
of material handling cquipment, 
and, when desirable, tests are under- 
taken in collaboration with them to 
test the efficiency of their equip- 
ment on the department’s opera- 


serious consideration to this 


tions. 

One plant or warehouse may re- 
quire claborate conveyor facilities 
and electronic devices; another may 
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use palletized operations exclusively; 
and a third may combine the ad 
vantages of both. Basically, the se 
lection of material handling equip 
ment and methods is directly related 
to the physical structure and propei 
application of equipment to the job 
to be done. I have yet to find a 
modern piece of material handling 
equipment that does not have merit 
for a particular job, under particular 
conditions—be it a_ walkie-truck, 
fork truck, conveyor, drag line, track- 
less train or a hand dolly. 


Fit Equipment to Production 


In determining the material 
handling equipment to be used, the 
department evaluates the advan- 
tages of conveyor systems which en 
able production output to move di 
rectly from packaging to transporta- 
tion or storage; and automatic pal 
letizers, if the output of the various 
production lines is adequate to 
warrant the capital investment for 
the equipment. If the volume of 
plant production is sufficient to re 
quire substantial warehouse facili 
ties, the department may decide it 
is better to use conveyors with elec- 
tronic case selector devices to move 
production output to any location in 
the warehouse within 200 feet of its 
eventual storage point. 


For example, in a warehouse em 
bracing 200 thousand square feet or 
more, considerable distances would 
be travelled by fork trucks and track 
less trains if the total output of the 
plant enters the warehouse at one 
location. However, by the use of 
electronic selectors, warehousemen 
are able to predetermine the most 
economic location for any one of 
the particular packs and brands. As 
sume, for instance, that there is a 
vacant bay capable of storing 6000 
cases of a given product and the 
production schedule indicates that 
the following day’s production of 
the product approximately equals 
this quantity. Each and every case 
produced that day, by manipulation 
of the electronic eyes, will be de 
livered to a point within a maximum 
of 200 feet of the proposed storage 
location, substantially reducing the 


distance travelled by the fork truck 
operator. 

The labor cost per cwt. for the 
operation of such a warehouse is 
then related to current operating 
costs, and the saving is then evalu 
ated to determine whether it war 
rants the investment for construc- 
tion and equipment. If the cost and 
time studies prove such an installa 
tion desirable the engineering depart 
ments are consulted on the design 
and warehouse layout. On comple 
tion of layout drawings, material 
handling manufacturers are called in 
to discover the relative installation 
cost for various types of equipment 

automatic \ electronic 
case selectors, drag line, trackless 
trains, automatic palletizers, auto 
matic fork trucks and 
walkie equipment—one versus the 
other—to make certain that the ma 
terial handling equipment is se 
lected which will give the greatest 
output per man hour. The study 
also explores whether gas-propelled 
or electric-propelled vehicles are best 
suited for the particular operation. 
Total analvsis must be made of the 
ratio of movement—rail — versus 
truck; truckload truck 
load—to determine the number of 
shipping doors needed to handle the 
movement of goods via each form 
of transport. 


conveyors, 


lowerators, 


versus less 


Role 


All during these deliberations, the 
safety engineer is informed so that 
he can analyze the effect of the type 
of material handling equipment on 
the company’s personal injury rec- 
ord. He will review the physical 
structure; and, if the use of gas- 
propelled vehicles is contemplated, 
will request the installation of blow- 
out panels within service rooms, and 
scuppers at gas pumps, as well as 
making certain that adequate ven- 
tilation is provided to withdraw any 
fumes, either explosive or toxic. Be- 
fore any orders are placed for ma- 
terial handling equipment, they are 
reviewed by the safety engineer to 
make certain that the specifications 
include all the latest safety devices 
for the protection of the emplovee. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Precision 


Best workmanship can thrive only under favorable 
plant conditions. And first among these is Safety. 


Where there are safe, orderly surroundings and 


practices, even the most highly skilled workman 
p ALL Ha NDS o THINA does better, more productive work. Shop records 
HELF TO-DAY ew 
SAFE NO JOB STONEHOUSE SIGNS 
© Ano ciean © TO-MORROW 
Use them to promote safe, top production; to reduce 


delays and lost time—to safeguard workers agcinst 
accidents. Hundreds of Stonehouse stock-worded 
signs are ready for prompt shipment. Where spe- 
cial wordings are required, we produce them to 
your specifications. 


“i Our complete Catalog, in full color, is free on request. 


Oa SIGNS, inc. MANUFACTURERS «© Stonehouse Bldg., 9th at Larimer 


Denver 4, Colorado 
















"Signs Since 1863” 


ACCIDENT ‘PREVENTION alee SIGNS IN STANDARD COLORS AND DESIGNS 


(For further details, use Key # M-12 on free Inquiry Card on page 73) 
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During the 3 vears this program 
has been in effect the company has 
substantially cut handling costs 
through modernizing material han 
dligg methods; and it has been able 
to deliver a more salable product, 
while tremendously improving the 
safety record in warehouses by 
elimination of fatiguing operations’ 
and the reduction of physical labor 
in handling its products. 

The procurement, maintenance, 
operation and disposal of 1100 com 
pany vehicles also brings the safety 
department constantly into the pic 
ture. Advice is sought from this 
department concerning the advis- 
ability of providing operators with 
safety accessories, such as, direc 
tional signal lights, non-glare wind- 
shields and mirrors, fresh-air heating, 
and comfort devices designed to re 
duce fatigue and increase driver 
alertness. 

The safety engineer collaborated 
closely with the General Distribu- 
tion Department in preparing an 
operating manual, so that operators 
will have complete knowledge of 
and be required to follow safe driv 
ing practices. ‘The safety engineer 
is a frequent visitor to divisional 
sales meetings, to stress the impor- 
tance of safe driving, from the stand 
point of the prohibitive losses in- 
curred each year from dangerous 
driving practices, as well as from the 
viewpoint of personal safety. 

With the addition of safety to 
reduction in cost and a more salable 
product the why of material han- 
dling becomes clear. This triangle 
of results makes me sincerely be 
lieve that the broad related field of 
packaging, material handling, trans 
portation, warehousing and distribu- 
tion, in collaboration with the safety 
field, can do more to combat the 
vicious cycle of inflation than any 
other segment of industry. 

It has been proved that material 
handling costs represent an average 
of 20 per cent of total production 
costs. Prominent economists have 
long ago demonstrated that 50 cents 
of every dollar spent by the con- 
sumér represents transportation 
costs. When this statement is made, 
a questioning eyebrow is often 


raised, because it is easy to forget 
that a substantial part of the cost 
that is paid for materials to be proc 
essed into finished goods is trans 
port. 

It has often been said that it 1s 
not how much money you make, 
but how much you save that indi- 
cates your security. The reduction 
of costs through handling, with its 
attendant reduction in injuries, con- 
tributes to profits and better living 
for everyone. 


From an address delivered at the 23rd Annual 
Greater New York Safety Conventior 
Picture credits 
Upper Left 
10. 
Lower Left—-Towmotor Corp 
Center— United States Navy 
Lower Right—Econoweld Corp. 
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Plant Maintenance Show 


IFTY-NINE conference sessions 

are on the program of the three 
day Plant Maintenance & Engineer 
ing Conference at the Hotel Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago, Jan. 25-27. ‘The 
conference, largest of its kind in the 
industrial field, will be held concur- 
rently with the Plant Maintenance 
& Engineering Show, which is sched- 
uled for the International Amphi 
theatre, Chicago, Jan. 25-28. Both 
events, now in their fifth year, are 
produced by Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 
New York. 

The meeting will be divided into 
three general sessions, 16 sectional 
conferences and 40 round table dis 
cussions. Conference topics were 
selected after questioning every par 
ticipant in the 1953 meeting to de 
termine what subjects were con 
sidered most urgent. 

The show, which has risen in a 
short period to a place among the 
five largest annual industrial exposi 
tions, is expected to attract 20,000 
visitors. More than 350 companies 
are expected to conduct demonstra 
tions and display products. 

The conference will open with a 
general session on “Planning and 
Scheduling Maintenance Work.” 
On the morning of the third day, 
another general session will be held 
on “Maintenance Cost Control and 
Budgeting,” and the conference will 
close with a two-hour question and 
answer period at which an effort 


will be made to discuss all previously 
unanswered questions. 

Sectional conferences will be de 
voted to “Preventive Maintenance 

Pros and Cons,” “Training People 
for Maintenance Work,” “Organiz 
ing People, Policies and Procedures 
for Effective Maintenance,” “Sanita 
tion—-Methods, Materials and Con 
trol,” “Maintenance by Area Com 


pared with Centralized Mainte 
nance,” “Work Measurement, 
Work Standards and Incentives,” 


“Getting Management’s Okay on 
the Maintenance Program,” “Prob 
lems Met in Handling Maintenance 
Labor,” Control and 
Prevention,” Medical 
Departments and First Aid Rooms,” 
“Card Record and Analysis Sys 
tems” and “Waste Disposal Prob 


“Corrosion 
“Hospitals, 


lems and Solutions.” 


Roundtables will be devoted to 
the special plant problems of eight 


industries. These include chemical 
plants, breweries and_ distilleries, 
food processing and _ packaging 


plants, paper mills and paper prod 
uct plants, petroleum _ refineries, 
sheet metal plants, stecl mills, and 
textile mills. 

Particular types of equipment also 
will get special attention. ‘These are 
materials handling, mechanical ser\ 
ice, lighting, power plant, and elec 
tronic control equipment. 

Other round table subjects in 
clude “Inspection and Upkeep of 
Electrical Systems,” 
“Handling Equipment and Meth 


Distribution 


ods of Handling used in Main 
tenance Work,’ “Lubrication 
Methods, Systems, Lubricants,” 


“Maintenance Stores and Storekeep 
ing,’ “Maintenance in Plants Hav 


ing Up To 25 Maintenance Em 
ployees,” “Maintenance of Plant 
Buildings” and “Janitor Work 

Methods, ‘Techniques, Organiza 


tion, Control.” 


drawn from 
more than 300 companies, have been 
named to an Advisory 
Board. The board will serve in an 
advisory capacity to determine poli 
cies to make the show more useful 


Eleven executives, 


Exhibitors 


to visitors and to suggest the scope 
of the Plant Maintenance & En 
gineering Conference. 
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This is a true story, 
told, in his own words 
ey the safety director 
of a large industrial 
manufacturing plant. 





HE average plant safety pro 

gram is a complete job. Haz 
ard-eliminating inspections, em- 
ployee education, safety committees, 
contests and fire inspections—all 
these, and many more, must be 
planned and executed to make the 
program a success. 


But, to make my program click | 
take a walk through the plant. ‘To 
understand what I mean, take a walk 
through with me. 
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THE PLANT | 


Walking into the warehouse, | 
hear the foreman phoning Mainte 


nance to have a hoist repaired. The 


hoist is needed today to help the 
foreman keep a promise of delivery 
made to a customer. If the hoist 
isn't repaired, Warehouse will have 
to use 3 men instead of one, slow up 
the job, and interfere with his regu 
lar shipping schedule. 


I can’t hear Maintenance’s reply, 
but one look at Warehouse’s face 


and the censored language reaching 
my cars) makes it plain Mainte 
nance may not be able to comply 
with his request today. 

Remembering something Mainte 
nance said in yesterday’s walk 
through the plant, I play a hunch. 
| ask Warehouse, if I get him his 
hoist today, will he do something for 
me. 

“Sure,” he says, “anything, but get 
me that hoist today!” 

(Continued on next page) 
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Out I go to Maintenance. | paint 
a picture of 3 sore backs, potential 
accidents, pain, lost time, and com 
pensation, without too much effect. 
Then, I play my trump card and 
ask Maintenance if the wish he made 
yesterday, that Warehouse instead 
of Maintenance would move those 
“I beams from Warehouse where 
and when needed, comes true will 
he do me a favor. 


Well, Warehouse will get the 
hoist today. Maintenance will be 
getting their “I’’ beams moved when 
and where needed. Me? Oh, I get 
my “commission on the sale’’—after 
Warehouse moves the “I” beams, 
Maintenance will repaint the beat-up 
aisle lines on the floor and, who 
knows, maybe I did save 3 sore back 
complaints, 


1 walk on into the Foundry and 
find a carpenter and his helper try- 
ing to move a 12 foot, 6x6 onto a 
truck. ‘This violates a safety rule, 
because the weight is too much for 
2 men. ‘The carpenter tells me he 
can't find his regular foreman; and 
besides, he knows his foreman can’t 
spare any men. Fortunately, the 
Foundry foreman is passing by, and 
I ask if he can help out by lending 
us one of his workers. He does, and 
a tough, unsafe job becomes easier 
and safer. As an extra dividend, the 
carpenter and his helper are a little 
more safety conscious than before. 


‘Talking to the Foundry foreman, 
I find out that one of his assistant 
foremen has just been hospitalized 
for a kidney ailment. I will try to 
stop by the local hospital tonight, on 
my way home, to say hello. 

Passing through the Cupola De- 
partment, I don’t see the foreman 
around, but I notice he has put up 
an additional screen around the slag 
hole of Cupola; so I write him a note 
of thanks and stick it on his work 
bench. 

Strolling into the Core Room | 
meet the Shop Steward. He thanks 
me for my help in getting some of 
the smaller conveyor ladders tre- 
placed. He remarks that one of his 
friends in the Test Department has 
just become the father of twins. 

Down I go to Cafeteria and buy a 
cigar, then up to the Test Depart- 
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ment and surprise the proud Papa by 
giving him a cigar, with the compli- 
ments of the Safety Section. He 
now has 2 very good reasons to work 
safely. 

Passing back through the Foundry, 
I see a worker about to whack 
another employee bending down to 
pick up a piece of scrap. ‘This situa- 
tion I report immediately to the 
man’s foreman. The foreman warns 
the joker on the spot that the next 
such prank attempt will mean dis- 
missal. Horseplay is one thing we 
can’t safely tolerate! 

On the way back towards the 
office I join a conversation between 
two neighboring departmental fore 
men. ‘The conversation turns to- 
wards the good housekeeping bi- 
monthly contest; and, when I leave 
them, the foreman with the lower 
rated department has bet the other 
foreman a free lunch that, in the 
next rating, his department will 
make a higher score. If they both 
earn top ratings their free lunches 
will be on the safety man. 

As I am about to enter my office 
one of the boys from the office greets 
me with, “Boy, what a racket you 
got, nothing to do but walk through 
the plant.” 

Yes, to concentrate on all the de- 
tails of a planned safety program is 
a big part of my job, but to make my 
sales for safety, I guess I do have a 
“racket.” I just take a walk through 
the plant. 





“Human Relations” |s 
Good Safety Approach 


HE “human relations” approach 

to industrial safety continues to 
be effective, while the management- 
engineering approach of providing 
safe working conditions is nearing its 
practical limits. 

This is a conclusion of the lead 
article on “Industrial Safety and 
Health in the United States” in the 
summer issue of the Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, published 
by the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations. The 
authors are IIerman M. Somers 
(Chairman, Department of Political 
Science, Haverford College) and his 


wife, Anne R. Somers (formerly an 
economist with the U. S. Depart 
ment of Labor). 

The human relations approach, 
utilizing the newer discoveries in 
industrial psychology, is still making 
headway in eliminating human acci 
dent factors: inadequate instruction, 
poor supervision, fatigue, boredom, 
carelessness, poor discipline. The 
worker is taught not only how to do 
a job in a safe manner, but also to 
desire to perform the act in the 
manner known to be safe. Further, 
both labor and now 
clearly understand that industrial 
safety requires cooperative activity. 


management 


In the field of general industrial 
safety, the federal role has tradition 
ally been limited to one of promo 
tion, education, and technical assist 
ance. An , number of 
people, especially union leaders, feel 
that federal! responsibility should go 
far beyond these limits. There is 
also a growing dissatisfaction with 
the record of state governments in 
the field, the authors continue. A 
major problem relating to govern- 
ment aid is the recurring jurisdic 
tional disputes between state and 
federal agencies, and between health 
and labor departments within both 
powers, the writers believe. Perhaps 
one solution may be the division 
of legislative and enforcement 
authority. 

In-plant health services, rendered 
by full or part-time medical per 
sonnel working through a plant clinic 
or dispensary, constitute the core of 
a fast-growing field of industrial 
medicine. The best available evalua- 
tion of these services is industry’s 
widespread conviction that they pav 
off. It appears that compensation 
has a marked initial effect upon pre 
vention activity, but that it eventu- 
ally spends itself, and other motiva- 
tions must replace it. While com- 
pensation costs may still constitute 
some incentive to prevention, po- 
tential savings in premiums are 
minor compared to other economies, 
the article adds. Employers are 
evaluating new health programs less 
in terms of their effect upon com- 
pensation than upon the more costly 
factors of absenteeism, labor turn- 
over, and morale. 
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The Evil Genie of Petroleum 


By J. C. HOWARD 


rATIC electricity is electricity 

in its elementary form, according 
to textbooks. There are few books 
on electricity and physics that do 
not introduce the student to elec- 
tricity by describing simple experi- 
ments in static phenomenon and 
passing quickly on to other mate- 
rial considered more complex. To 
those who have contact with the 
problems of static electricity the 
phenomenon is far from simple. 
In fact, one is likely to have the 
feeling that the more he delves into 
the subject, the less he knows about 
it. 

The intention of this article is 
to attempt to separate facts from 
conjecture, in the static problems of 
the petroleum industry. 

Static electricity is generated by 
a separation of charges. It is readily 
apparent to everyone that loose 
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When somebody in the petroleum industry rubs something 
the wrong way—he often gets static electricity—and maybe 
an explosion! It appears as if by magic, but magic won't get 
rid of it. It takes study and effort. 


charges are not found floating 
around of their own accord. Elec- 
tric charges of unlike polarity will 
be attracted to one another and 
most objects will therefore tend to 
be more or less neutral. While some 
objects may be charged by the addi- 
tion or subtraction of electrical 
charges, the charged condition ex- 
ists only until the separated charges 
recombine. This simple explana- 
tion, while true, does not tell much 
about the generation of static elec- 
tricity. It is used as a dodge by 
those who do not actually know 
what is going on and have to pro- 
vide an answer. 

The separation of charges re- 
quires work; consequently, generat- 
ing static electricity requires work. 


The work may take the form of 
friction, impact, cleavage, flow, 
movement, condensation or change 
of state. Generation of static elec 
tricity appears to be confined to 
solids and liquids, and does not oc 
cur in gases. 

Solids and liquids can be divided 
into conductors and non-conduc 
tors. Conductors permit electrons 
to flow freely, consequently an elec 
tric charge will distribute itself over 
the surface of a conductor. Non 
conductors, or insulators and dielec 
trics, as we may often refer to them, 
do not readily conduct electricity. 
Therefore, charges do not distrib 
ute themselves on the surface with 
as much uniformity. These facts 
should be kept in mind. They have 
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an important bearing on static prob 
lems to be discussed later 

Static electricity can be generated 
in so many ways that it is generally 
difficult to analyze the exact mecha 
This mecha 
nism of generation is related to the 


nism of generation. 
molecular structure of the material 
and, particularly, to the disposition 
of the molecules at the surface of 
the 
change — electrons, 
atoms, on contact with other mate- 
rials. Sudden the 
materials separates the charges and; 
in accordance with 


material. Some materials ex 


and possibly 
separation of 


electrostatic 
laws, the electric potential between 
the objects rises. 
little known about the exact mecha- 
nism of this surface phenomenon, 
so closely related to the generation 
of static electricity. For this reason 
relatively little is known about static 
electricity. It is certain only that 
particular operations will generate 
it and; when generated, it can be 
handled the same as electricity de- 
veloped by chemical methods or 
electric generators. 


There is very 


Instruments 


Investigations into problems of 
static electricity require some form 
of instrument for detecting static 
charges. ‘The most common instru- 
ment is the gold leaf electroscope. 
This device has the advantage of 
cheapness, portability atid high sen- 
sitivity. Another device for measur- 
ing static charges is a two stage, 
push-pull, direct coupled amplifier, 
that is to say, an amplifier for the 
amplification of direct current. 
For field work there is a portable 
battery operated, amplifier. Amplli- 
fiers of this type can be calibrated 
and used to measure the generation 
of static electricity. Instruments of 
this class will measure down to ap- 
proximately 10-1] amperes. 

When static charges are quite 
large it is possible to use neon lamps 
of a type used to test spark plugs 
on an automobile. In some in- 
stances generation is large enough 
to produce sparks and a testing de- 
vice is not needed. In making 
static tests on flammable liquids it is 
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advisable to use a probe and con 
nect the probe by wire to a remotely 
located instrument. 


Mysterious Static 


he varied static electricity prob 
lems in an oil refinery disclose some 
of the vagaries of static electricity. 

On one occasion I received a call 
the department to 
check on reports of static being gen 
erated during the filling of steel 
drums with a certain type of grease. 
The drum had a full open top and 
was filled by a 2 inch pipe. The 
operators had stopped operations 
and were ready to resume to demon- 
strate how sparks jumped around 
inside the drum. When operations 


from safety 


were resumed no sparks occurred 
and no charge showed even on an 
electroscope. ‘The red-faced opera- 
tors swore they all had witnessed 
the sparks. ‘They tried 
speeds of filling on barrel after bar- 
rel, and there was not the slightest 
indication of a static charge. The 
operators undoubtedly 
static sparks, but one of the things 
that we learn in dealing with static 
electricity is: in many instances, 
the conditions necessary to gen- 
erating and building up of a 
charge are extremely exacting, 


various 


observed 


and difficult to reproduce. 

I distinctly remember the diti- 
culties of my physics professor in 
attempting to get a static machine 
to produce at a critical point in his 
lecture. He insisted that it had 
worked very well before the lecture, 
but he never succeeded in getting 
it to generate when he needed it. 
Here was a machine designed to 
generate static and yet it would not 
perform! Perhaps the humidity 
changed rapidly or some other con- 
ditions varied. Here is another ex- 
ample of the temperamental char- 
acteristics of static electricity. 

On another occasion I was called 
to an office to investigate a report 
of sparks jumping between a metal 
pail and a steam radiator. The pail 
was resting on a linoleum floor and 
had been placed under the air valve 
which was discharging steam into 
the pail. The small flow of steam 
was enough to cause sparks half an 


inch long between the pail and the 
[his appeared to be such 
a simple static that | 
thought I could reproduce the phe 
nomenon, using a pressure cooker 
There was 


radiator. 
gencrator 


as a source of steam. 
not the slightest indication of a 
charge, even though I tried all com 
binations of insulating and ground 
ing the pressure cooker and the pail. 
Apparently some ingredient was 
missing, but it was certainly not 
apparent. Perhaps the shape and 
distribution of electric fields is the 
deciding factor in building up static 
charges. Unless the electric field is 
distributed in a manner favorable 
to self-excitation the charge will not 
build up. Static machines operate 
in a manner very similar to direct 
current generators in that they must 
build up a excitation to 


operate. 


field ot 


All this points to the necessity 
of making numerous tests for 
static generation before arriving 
at any definite conclusions. 


Petroleum Problems 


Handling, and 
storage of petroleum products pre 


transportation 


sents a number of problems in deal 
ing with the hazards of static elec 
tricity. ‘Tanks, containers and pip 
ing, all being made of metal, do not 
present a difficult static problem be 
cause they are conductors and can 
be readily bonded and grounded 
when necessaiy. 

The most difficult problem con 
cerns the oil inside the tank or con 
tainer because the oil is an insulator 
and has a free oil surface. As previ 
ously mentioned, static charges can 
accumulate on the surface of a non 
conductor; and, because the oil 
surface is non-conducting, charges 
are difficult to ground. 

The mechanism by which static 
charges are generated and accumu- 
lated on an oil surface is not very 
well known or understood. If this 
particular mechanism were thor 
oughly understood it might be pos 
sible to devise methods of prevent- 
ing generation. It is known that a 
number of operations in the han- 
dling of flammable liquids are con 
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ducive to building up static charges 
on free oil surfaces. 

Probably the most prolific gen 
erator of static electricity in the 
petroleum industry is the air-blown 
type of agitator used in treating 
naphthas. It has been known for 
vears that static electricity generated 
in air-blown agitators causes sparks 
to dart about on the surface of 
naphtha in the agitators. Operators 
have seen sparks many feet in 
length, and called them “go devils”. 
[t is a hair-raising experience just to 
open an explosion door on an agi- 
tator and take a look at sparks dart- 
ing across the surface of thousands 
of gallons of naphtha. One quick 
look is quite convincing. ‘The mix 
ture is ordinarily too rich to ignite, 
but sometimes it does. 


Static Testing 


In one instance, a long cane fish 
pole with a copper ball attached to 
the end became a probe for picking 
up static charges in the atmosphere 
above the surface of liquids. The 
ball was connected by an insulated 
wire, taped to the fish pole, and 
carried 50 feet outside the agitator 
to a portable direct current ampli 
fier. ‘he probe was inserted in the 
agitator through an explosion door 
and lashed in position to place the 
ball high above the surface of the 
liquid out of reach of any sparks. 
Any charge on the oil surface would 
induce a charge on the ball which 
would be detected by the static 
meter. Various stocks were treated 
including water white, heater oil, 
oleum spirits, mineral seal, mineral 
spirits, tractor fuel and naphtha 
cleaners. 

The operation cycle of an agitator 
begins with filling the agitator tank 
with stock. A chemical solution, 
known as “doctor solution,” is in- 
troduced at the bottom of the tank. 
Agitation follows, by blowing with 
air brought in at the bottom of the 
tank. After agitation, the “doctor 
solution” is permitted to settle out 
and is drawn off at the bottom. The 
oil is then washed with water 
sprayed in at the top and is simul 
taneously agitated by air from the 
bottom. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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“We chose 


TOKHEIM PUMPS 


and IMPROVED OUR 
LIQUID HANDLING!” 









For filling oil coolant reservoirs 
directly from drums 








You'll find it pays to standardize on 
TOKHEIMS. These double-action hand 
pumps have no equal for fast, easy, safe 
handling of liquids. Stop wasteful, dan- 
gerous dripping and slippery floors. 
Reduce fire hazard and accidents com- 
mon to other methods of transfer. Save 
on drum storage space. More useful— 
available with optional parts to han- 
dle a wide variety of products. UL- 
approved for petroleum liquids. Avail- 
able in hose and spout models — for 
drums, skid tanks and underground 
installations. Call your dealer 
Tokheim representative, or «write the 
factory for descriptive literature 


DO YOU HANDLE ANY 
OF THESE LIQUIDS? 





For refueling lift trucks and other 
industrial equipment 


your 


—_ 


|_| Acetates _| Alcohols |_| Ammonia | Anti- 
Freezes | Cutting and Flushing Oils |_| Lacquer 
Thinners Plasticizers |_| Solvents — Aromatic, 


Chlorinated, Petroleum |_| Wood and Vegetable Oils 


A Tokheim may be used for these and others! Tell 
us your problem. 





For transferring liquids from drums 
to smaller containers 


General Products Division 
TOKHEIM CORPORATION 


Designers and Builders of Superior Equipment Since 1901 
1672 WABASH AVE., FORT WAYNE |, IND. 


OKHEIM 


DOUBLE-ACTION 
HAND PUMPS 





(For further detaiis, use Key # M-13 on free inquiry Card on poge 73) 
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By NELSON P. INGALLS 
Vice-President, Industrial Division, 
Worcester County Safety Council, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


HE problems of accident pre- 

vention are common to many 
communities in this country. Each 
has eventually to meet these prob- 
lems. In Worcester, Massachusetts 
they were attacked by setting up a 
county safety council. Once formed, 
this council was divided into six 
major divisions: fire, fleet, traffic, 
home, child activities and industry. 
A vice-president was put in charge 
of each division. 

Now that the council with its 
safety divisions was set up, the basic 
organizational work was over. The 
problem of making it work began. 
In the industrial safety division a 
plan was adopted called the “Con- 
ference Committee Plan.” It was 
offered to the members of the divi- 
sion not as a complete solution of 
their injury problems but rather as 
one more aid to help them reduce 
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human suffering through accident 
prevention. Forty industrial com- 
panies have participated in the com 
mittee meetings. 

The Conference Committee Plan 
is a cooperative venture in accident 
prevention by representatives from 
industrial companies. Under the 
plan all the industrial companies are 
divided into five subdivisions ac 
cording to the number of their em- 
ployees. As you will note on the 
chart of organization, a vice-presi 
dent of the safety council is the 
executive officer of the plan. He is 
nominated and elected by council 
members. 


Top Echelon 


An advisory board, made up of a 
group of veteran safety directors of 
Council member companies, are se- 
lected by the vice-president. Their 
function is advisory only. Another 
advisory group is the Advisory Coun- 
cil, composed of 10 representatives 


from the management of industrial 
companies in Worcester, the ex-in 
dustrial division vice-president, the 
president of the Worcester County 
Safety Council, and the present in 
dustrial division vice-president. ‘This 
group meets annually at a time and 
place selected by the industrial divi 
sion vice-president, to review the 
year’s activities and plan for the 
coming year. 

If the activities of the division 
committees indicate a need for addi 
tional executive assistance for the 
vice-president, a general and a divi 
chairman 
Ihe former would be elected by a 


sional may be selected. 
vote of the sub-divisional chairmen, 
members of the committees in each 
sub-division and the vice-president. 
Ihe latter would be appointed by 
the vice-president of the industrial 
division. Other officers under the 
conference committee plan are chair 
man, vice-chairman and secretary of 
the various sub-division committees 
who are elected by the committec 
members. (See organizational chart. 


Heart of the Plan 
The heart of the Conference 
Committee Plan is the sub-divisional 
committee. In the division of com 
panies under the plan this type of 
committee is set up in each sub 
division. If the number of 
panies and scope of activities warrant 
it, several committees may be set up 
Since all 
sub 


com 


in the same sub-division. 
member 
division 


companies in each 


have similar size estab 
lishments, number of employees, 
experiences and problems, the sub 
divisional committee, composed of 
representatives from these compa 
nies, can achieve an exchange of 
ideas and efficiently assist in solving 
problems by personal contact and 
discussion. 

Local conditions will determine 
the size of committees, but 15 mem- 
bers will usually provide a working 
group of 10 at all meetings. Experi 
ence indicates that bi-monthly meet 
ings are frequent enough to retain 
continuity of interest, and individual 
meetings of 1¥2 to 2 hours length 
have proved successful. Committee 
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members decide the time and place 
of their own meeting. It has been 
found that evening meetings are 
best for companies which employ 
less than 200 workers. ‘The varied 
responsibilities of supervisors in 
these companies do not permit an 
absence from the plant during work 
ing hours. However, noon meetings 
are practical and preferred by super 
visors in larger companies. 

The minutes of each sub-division 
committee meeting are circulated to 
all committees and officers through 
out the Worcester County Safety 
Council. This distribution of experi 
ence and ideas provides maximum 
benefits for all members. 

It is desirable that all sub-division 
committees have a planned agenda 
in order to maintain continuity of 
interest and unity of objective within 
and between committees. Here is an 
agenda offered as a guide in the 
conduct of sub-division committec 
meetings: 

1. Record the minutes of a!l meet 
ings. Distribute them to committec 
members, other committees and ex 
ecutive officers. 

2. Review minutes of other sub 
committee meetings. 

3. Establish a record of accident 
frequency of the committee mem 
bers. Distribute this as item number 
one of each meeting. 

4. Analyze case histories of mem 
ber companies’ accidents and recom 
mend corrective action. 

5. Review specific problems. 

6. Exchange ideas. 

7. Suggest the subject matter for 
the industrial division monthly 
meetings. 

8. Utilize the facilities of the 
local safety council. 

9. Visit member companies in 
trouble to help solve their problems 

10. Have the vice-chairman con 
duct committee meetings periodi 
cally. 

The ultimate objective of the 
Conference Committee Plan is to 
have all industry in the area repre 
sented in the plan’s committees and 
as members of the local safety 
council. Then the problems of in 
dustrial accident prevention can be 
met by all for all and overcome. 
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Here's a Handy Chain 
for Positioning loads 


@ The short links in this 125 Endweldur ACCO Registered 
Sling Chain can be wrapped around small projections and 


over sharp corners. The greater tensile strength of the alloy 
material permits use of light weight chain that is easy for 
the machine operator to handle. The two 6-foot legs can be 
used as a double bridle, double choker, or in a double basket 
hitch as illustrated. 

This is only one of many types of ACCO Registered Sling 
Chains available for lifting castings, sheet steel, pallets, ma 
chines, machine parts, quenching baskets, and the like. You 
can get AMERICAN Sling Chains as small as |,” or as large as 
1!,”—with sling, grab, or foundry hooks—or special hooks for 
plates, etc. They are all individually proof-tested, registered, 


and an identification ring is permanently attached. 


See your AMERICAN CHAIN distributor today 
or write our York, Pa., office for copy of DH-130 






AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
(For further detclls, use Key # M-14 on free Inquiry Card on poge 73) 
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Newark, N. J. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES UNDER 
NEW JERSEY WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION ACT 


LTHOUGH the New Jersey 

Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was first passed in 1911, it was not 
until 1924 that “occupational dis- 
eases” were specifically set up by 
statute (P.L. 1924, C124) making 
disability compensable from expo- 
sure to certain specified diseases: 
anthrax, lead poisoning, mercury 
poison, arsenic poison, phosphorus 
poison, poison from benzine and 
homologues and all derivatives 
thereof, wood alcohol poison, 
chrome poison, caisson disease. 

All diseases from poisoning not 
specifically scheduled, were not com 
pensable. However, actions could be 
maintained at common law for dis 
ability resulting from unscheduled 
hazards (Downing v. Oxweld Acets 
lene Co. (Carbon bi-sulphide) 169 
Atl. 709 (Sup. Ct. of N. J. 1933. 
Smith v. International High Speed 
Steel Co., 98 N.J.L. 578, 120 Atl. 
188 (1923). 

In 1926 mesothorium and radium 
nechrosis were added. In 1931 the 
latter was amended to read radium 
poisoning. In 1945 dermatitis vene- 
nata was added. In 1945 silicosis and 
asbestosis were added as being com- 
pensable occupational diseases, with 
certain provisos. In 1949 the act was 
amended repealing the entire occu- 
pational disease section and substi- 
tuting an entirely new section, R.S. 
34:15-31. This amendment became 
effective January 1, 1950. At the 


s 


same time cases of silicosis and as 
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bestosis were left under R.S. 34 
15-3]. This latter 
amended and made effective Janu 
ary 1, 1952, making silicosis and as 
bestosis subject to the provision of 
RS. 34:15-31. 

In 1949 the New Jersey Legisla 
ture passed L. 1949 c 29, the pre 
amble of which reads: 

“The object of this bill is to make 
compensable all occupational dis 


section was 


eases which are contracted as a result 
of exposure hazards in the course of 
employment. The inclusion of a list 
of specified occupational diseases, as 
has been the case in the past, re- 
quires an employee who contracts 
an unlisted disease to resort to the 
costly and uncertain remedy of a 
common law action against his em- 
ployer. The amount of judgment 
against the employer might be large 
but the employee’s recovery might 
also be defeated by common law de- 
fenses available to the employer. 
... If the State of New Jersey is 
ready to recognize as compensable 
certain occupational diseases, all oc- 
cupational diseases resulting from ex- 
posure to hazards in the course of 
employment should be included. 
This would result in equitable ap- 
plication of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act.” 

In the case of Dawson v. N. J. 
Brooke & Co., 134 N.J.L. 94 (Sup. 
Ct. 1946), the employee who suf- 
fered from tuberculosis, had no 
remedy cognizable under the Work 
men’s Compensation Act. In the 
cases of Capuano v. Wright, etc., 
134 NJ.L. 339 (Sup. Ct. 1946) and 
De Maria v. Curtis Wright, (Sup. 
Ct. 1946) 134 N_J.L. 524, employees 
sustained traumatic injuries with re 
sultant disability, but were barred 
from recovery because their condi 
tion was occupational and not com 
pensable under the occupational dis- 
ease section as it was prior to 1949. 
These employees were left in a posi- 


tion where they could not be com- 
pensated in any manner for what 
were disabilities chargeable to in 
dustry. 

Apparently the legislature recog 
nized the inadequacy of the statute 
as disclosed by the preamble to L. 
1949 c. 29 and passed the present 
statute to correct the deficiency 
Thus we reached a point in 1949 
where an amendment was necessary. 
lhe legislature then saw fit to elimi 
nate from the statute the listing of 
compensable occupational diseases, 
and adopted instead, language which 
would make the coverage all inclu 
sive. New Jersey is not the only state 
in the country which has occupa- 
tional disease statutes. Forty-two 
states have such a statute. 


I think it is fair to assume that 
before the enactment of the present 
amendment a study was made of the 
statutes in other states in order to 
arrive at statutory language which 
could effect the purpose set forth in 
the preamble. A survey of the vari 
ous laws discloses that 3 states in 
clude their occupational diseases 
under the word “injury,” that 25 
states have a list of occupational dis- 
eases, and that some of them also 
have an omnibus coverage clause 
which includes any and all occupa 
tional diseases in addition to those 
listed. 

Twenty-five states define occupa 
tional diseases with particular lan 
guage. Alaska, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Florida, Ore 
gon, and Rhode Island have defini 
tions of their occupational diseases 
in language almost identical in every 
respect to the language adopted by 
the New Jersey legislature in 1949. 
Nine states list only “chemicals” as 
occupational diseases, similar to New 
Jersey law prior to 1950. Fifteen 
states which list occupational dis- 
eases include those as the result not 
only of “chemicals” but also of me 
chanical trauma such as synovitis, 
tenosynovitis and bursitis. Bursitis 
is listed in 15 states as an occupa 
tional disease. This does not mean 
that only 15 states recognize bursitis 
as an occupational disease, but that 
only 15 states list it specifically. 

The state of affairs resulting from 
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confusion and uncertainty, which 
might arise from using a list of dis- 
cases, was summed up very neatly 
by Schneider in his Workmen’s 
Compensation Text, Section 926, 
page 501. 

“A survey of all the American 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, as 
well as all the American decisions 
interpreting those acts with a view 
to determining whether the disabil- 
ity resulting from the disease in 
question is compensable under the 
particular act in question, prompts 
the observation that to designate in 
an act as compensable a limited 
number of occupation diseases, and 
excluding those not listed or desig 
nated, provides both a fruitful field 
of litigation as well as injustice to 
the disabled worker and undeserved 
profit to the consumer at the ex 
pense of the disabled worker.” 

The state of affairs 
spawned by the complex legislation 
of many of the states was succinctly 
pointed up in the Fordham Law 
Review, Volume 4, page 147: 


uncertain 


“It is submitted that the Legisla 
tures of the various other 
should rescue their respective courts 
from the dilemma into which the 
occupational disease question has 
plunged them, preferably by pro 
viding compensation for all diseases 
incurred in the course of and by 
reason of one’s employment.”* 


states 


Act's History 


herefore, tracing the history of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
in this state, coupled with the pre 
amble to the latest amendment, and 
recognizing that New Jersey had the 
benefit of observing and studying the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 
all the other states which had been 
in effect and tested for many years 
prior to 1949, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the legislature chose 
words to render New Jersey’s occu- 
pational disease statute all inclusive, 
in simple language, so that the rights 
of an injured worker could be de- 
termined without complicated litiga- 
tion, and further, that the injured 
worker should not be thrown into 
a no-man’s land, where his indus- 
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trially incurred disability could be 
classified as neither fish nor fowl]. 


Interpretation of R.S. 34:15-31 


R.S. 34:15-31 states: 

“For the purposes of this article, 
the phrase ‘compensable occupa- 
tional disease’ shall include all dis- 
eases arising out of and in the course 
of employment, which are due to 
causes and conditions which are or 
were characteristic of and peculiar 


with a particular trade, occupation, 
process or employment, or which 
diseases are due to the exposure of 
any employee to a cause thereof, 
arising out of and in the course of 
his employment.” 

Since the passage of the 1949 
amendment 3 cases have explained 
and interpreted the language of the 
statute. The first case was Step 
nowski v. Specific Pharmaceuticals, 
15 N.J. Super. 495 (App. Div. 495), 
the second case was Bonder v. Sim 
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mons Co., and the third Fernandez 
v. Kiernan Hughes Co., 23 N_J. 
Super. 394 (County Court 1952). 
The Stepnowski case is very impor 
tant. Prior to the opinion in this 
case, there was a wide difference of 
opinion, both by the bar and the 
bureau, as to what the terms “all 
diseases arising out of and in the 
course of employment, which are 
due to causes and conditions char- 
acteristic of or peculiar with a par 
ticular trade, occupation, process or 
employment,” meant. 


There were many of the opinion 
that more than one employee has to 
be affected to satisfy the statute. 
There were others of the opinion 
that only one had to be affected to 
be within the statute. It was always 
my opinion that the number was 
immaterial. Fortunately for the em 
ployee, the Compensation Act ex 
tends its benefits to the weak and 
strong alike. Swift & Co. v. Von 
Volkum, 131 NJ.L. 83 (Sup. Ct. 
1943). 

In the Stepnowski case, the peti- 
tioner suffered permanent injury as 
a result of the cumulative effect of 
inhaling and absorbing dust par 
ticles containing female sex hor 
mones. Suit was brought in the law 
court. The defense was that the 
law court had no jurisdiction and 
that the occupational disease statute 
applied. The reply to this conten 
tion was that the disease was not 
peculiar to the employment because 
no other workman had been affected 
by the inhalation of the particles. 
In disposing of this contention, Mr. 
Justice Jacobs then speaking for the 
Appellate Division, on page 499, 
said: 

“Under the express statutory defi- 
nition, an employee’s disease, which 
results from . . . his inhalation and 
absorption of dust particles (con- 
taining sex hormone) in the course 
of his employment, at his employers 
chemical plant, would constitute an 
occupational disease without regard 
to whether the risk of the disease 
was generally known. See Telenko 
v. Wilson H. Lee Co., supra, where 
Chief Justice Malthie in discussing 
occupational diseases under the 
Connecticut Workmen's Compensa 
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tion Act pointed out that an award 
is not precluded because the risk is 
one which has not become generally 
recognized or because only employ 
ees unusually susceptible will suffer 
from it.” 

So we readily see that Mr. Justice 
Jacobs in citing the Telenko v. Wil- 
son etc. case, recognized that the 
rule as laid down in the Swift & 
Co. v. Von Volkum case that the 
benefits extend to the weak and 
strong alike. 

In the next case decided, Bonder 
v. Simmons Company, compensa- 
tion was awarded in the bureau and 
on appeal to the higher courts, was 
affirmed. In that case the employee 
was required to push a lever with 
his right hand some 500 to 700 times 
a day. He suffered injury to his right 
shoulder and right arm. The doctors 
made a diagnosis of bursitis. The 
\ppellate Division held the petition- 
ers condition was occupational and 
was compensable under the terms of 
the amendment of 1949. 


Another important decision in the 
Stepnowski case was made by Mr. 
Justice Jacobs. He stated: 

“The plaintiff contends that his 
disease and injury are not within the 
generally recognized risks of the de 
fendant’s trade and that conse- 
quently he did not suffer an occupa- 
tional disease within the language 
of the court ir? Bollinger v. Wagaraw 
Building Supply Co. 122 N.J.L. 512 
(FE & A 1939). There, although Chief 
Justice Brogan at one point expressed 
the view that an occupational dis 
ease ‘is one that from common ex- 
perience is visited upon persons 
engaged in a particular occupation 
in the usual course of events,’ he 
recognized that it ‘is one that is in- 
cidental to the employment itself.’ 
The Bollinger case was decided a 
decade before the passage of L. 
1949 c. 29 and its definition of occu- 
pational disease, if in anywise incon- 
sistent, must give way to the defini- 
tion embodied in the later statutory 
enactment.” 

Many cases of importance have 
been decided in other jurisdictions, 
which indicate the trend toward ex- 
tending the benefits to the working 
man. Some examples are (1) back 


strain, Buchanan v. Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 101 N.Y.S. (2nd) 1011; aff'd 
100 N.E. (2nd) 45 (1951); (2) vari- 
cosities, Vines v. Lazar Motors, 100 
N.Y.S. (2nd) 735 (1950); (3) en- 
larged heart, Eckert v. Commander 
Larabee Mfg. Co., 101 N.Y.S. (2nd) 
860 (1951); (4) the contraction of 
tuberculosis by a telephone operator 
through contact with an infected 
mouthpiece, Mason v. Y.M.C.A. 68 
N.Y.S. (2nd) 510 (1947) leave to ap- 
peal denied 297 N.Y. 1037; (5) the 
contraction of tuberculosis by nurses, 
Atfen v. State, 229 Minn. 488, 
(1949); (6) Dishwashers in hospitals, 
Mills v. Detroit Tuberculosis Sani 
tarium, 323 Mich. 200 (1948). 


The bureau and the courts have 
on the whole exerted their powers 
in the direction of order, consistency 
and logic, and with an appreciation 
that, while the Workmen’s Compen 
sation Acts were designed for the 
benefit of the employee, the rights 
of the employer must also be con 
sidered. On this point it is appro 
priate to quote from the case of 
Pacific S.S. Co. v. Pillsbury, 52 Fed. 
2nd 686, a phrase well worth pre 
serving as expressing a sane view 
with regard to the general interpre 
tation and enforcement of the Com 
pensation Act: 

“The act in question is wise in its 
conception and beneficent in_ its 
operations. It must be interpreted 
and enforced with such care that it 
shall not be an agency of unfairness 
either to the employer or to the em- 
ployee. Its careful and fair adminis 
tration is the best guaranty of its 
performance.” 


Bronchiectasis—An Occupational 
Disease 


An occupational disease may be 
compensable even though it is a 
disease which the general public may 
acquire under ordinary conditions, if 
in fact it is causally connected to the 
hazards of the claimant’s employ- 
ment. 

Hacker, a milling machine oper 
ator, was assigned to the operation 
of 2 large milling machines which 
were used to cut off ends of cast 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Used in wide variety of 
applications throughout industry 






VANO DESIGN “A” 
VENTILATOR is used 
here during repairs to 
a chemical still. This 
type ventilator is used 
to ventilate tanks, tank 
cars, drums, vats, un- 
derground cable manholes, pipe galleries, air- 
plane wing compartments, fuselages and other 
confined places. Uses 8’’ diameter flexible canvas 
tubing (“Ventube”). 


NO. 2 AEROPLANE 
HEAT KILLER here 
directs cool, fresh air on 
worker in drop forge 
plont. Heat killers restore 
workers’ efficiency by 
providing extra ventila- 
tion in the hot months, or 
on any job where workers are continually or peri- 
odically required to work in excessive heat. Avail- 
able in two types, three sizes in each. 





VANO DESIGN 
“B" VENTILA- 
TOR here dis- 
charges welding fumes from double-bottom com- 
partment in naval vessel under construction. Large 
volume of air handled quickly expels fumes and 
results in good ventilation. Vano Design “B"” can 
pass through opening only 14”’ in diameter. Uses 
8” diameter flexible canvas tubing (“Ventube"’). 


ne 






VENTAIR DESIGN 
TE-4 VENTILATOR 
Gasoline Engine 
Driven, here delivers 
air into underground 
manhole. These venti- 
lators provide fresh 
air to men in confined 
places, promoting safety, comfort, and increasing 
efficiency. Ideal where no electric current is avail- 
able. Delivers 1700 CFM of fresh air. Uses 8 
diameter flexible canvas tubing (“Ventube”"). 






Improve workers’ safety... 
health ...comfort... efficiency 






VANO DESIGN 
“C' VENTILATOR 
here withdraws fumes from a reactor kettle. This 
ventilator can be furnished with 8” suction inlet 
for 8’ non-collapsible suction tubing — or multiple 
inlet nozzles for 5”, 4’, and 3” suction hose. The 
discharge may be connected to 8” “Ventube.” 
Capacities furnished on request. 








PORTAIR NO. 4 BLOWER EX- 
HAUSTER exhausts fumes resulting from 
soldering, welding, tank coating, is also 
used in ventilating small tanks. It is 
designed to permit attachment of 4” 
flexible metal hose. Capacity: 425 CFM 
free air. 











ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR COMPANY LETTERHEAD 


on steam-heated rubber 
processes 


L_J on boiler repair jobs 


COPPUS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 332 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER 2, MASS. Sales offices in Thomas’ Register. Other 
“Blue Ribbon" Products in Chemical Engineering Catalog, Refinery Catalog, Best's Safety Directory and Mining Catalogs. 


Please send me information on supplying fresh air to men working: 


around cracking stilis 


oO in tanks, tank cars, drums, 
etc. exhausting welding fumes Name 
0 in underground cable man- COOLING: stirring up stagnant air 
holes wherever men are working Company 
f—) motors, generators, switch- WJ 
~ in aeroplane  fusilages, LJ boards or material is drying 
wings, etc. [—] wires and sheets drying of walls, sheets, etc., Address 
[_] on coke ovens . {|_| after treated with coating 
L_] general man cooling material Cisse 





lating problem you may have 





Write here any special venti- { 
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WORK CREAM 


The use of solvents and other degreasing materials in many industrial 
processes often results in workers’ hands becoming dry, chapped, cracked 
or otherwise defatted. Such a condition can lead to a serious skin irritation. 
Breck Work Cream is applied after exposure to degreasing materials to 
temporarily substitute fatty materials for the natural skin oils which have 
been removed. In this way Breck Work Cream helps keep hands smooth, 
pliable and lubricated. Breck Work Cream also helps protect the skin against 


external irritants until the natural protective barrier of skin oils is replenished. 


A Breck Industrial Preparations Booklet Sa will be forwarded to you upon request. 


1OuHN H BRECK iN ¢ MANUFACTURING CHEMI rs af PRINGFIELD MA ACH I ETTS 


NEW Y OR K gm: €C A B.S ° A N F R 


(For further details, use Key # M-17 on free Inquiry Card on page 73) 
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|S rete the National Safety Congress sessions in 
Chicago many hygiene problems, old and new, 
were taken up. New solutions to these problems were 
advanced, and old solutions were viewed from fresh 
angles. 

More than 100,000 Americans are totally blind, more 
than 425,000 are blind in one eye, and 20,000 more are 
being added to the partially blinded every year. ‘These 
figures were cited by J. L. Guiher and I. F. Shephard, 
of the supervisional training division, Goodyear ‘Tire & 
Rubber Co. The speakers then demonstrated that the 
cyes are one of the best protected parts of the body, and 
all individuals must do is exercise a little common sense 
and use man-made protectors to protect themselves. 

In reviewing the progress made in industrial vision 
programs in the last 10 years, Dr. Hedwig S. Kuhn, 
ophthalmologist and former secretary of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Industrial Ophthalmology of the American 
Medical Association, said the variety of visual skills 
needed in industry is endless and that even one-eyed 
persons are preferable in some jobs. It’s important, 
however, that the man’s visual capabilities match the 
job’s demands. 

The days of memorizing eye charts are past, Dr. Kuhn 
said. Modern visual testing instruments and techniques 
evaluate 5 basic skills: distance vision, near vision, 
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National Safety Congress Discusses 


Industrial Hygiene Problems 


muscle balance, color vision and stercopsis (two-eyed 
correlation). ‘These skills cannot be memorized, so an 
accurate evaluation of cach employee's visual capacity is 
recorded. 

One out of every four persons can benefit his own 
general well-being, increase his productiveness and be 
freer from accidents by improving his visual performance, 
asserted R. A. Sherman, visual engineer of the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co. 

Fourteen years of research has revealed that 40 percent 
of all workers lack the proper vision for their jobs, that 
66 percent of workers below average in efficiency have 
inadequate vision, and that 90 percent of workers with 
below standard eyes can be brought up to par. Mr. 
Sherman told the Congress that there are several reasons 
why one out of four who need eye care do not get it. 
The main reason is lack of awareness of the need. The 
public’s idea that as long as eyes don’t hurt they're 
efficient, reluctance to wear glasses, and an idea that 
20-20 distance vision is all that’s necessary are other 
contributing factors, he concluded. 


Noise Protection 


How industry is lending an ear to its own noises in 
order to protect worker's hearing was explained by 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Laboratory technician tests dust respirator for breathing resist- DEOU ATI protection against contaminated at 
ence, Oiferent eights of ater lave on panel indicate that FN snoxphires represents a vitally important segment o 

personal protection. It is impossible to include all the 
protective devices available and in use in a single discus 
sion. I will not, therefore, include equipment necessary 
for mine rescue or fire-fighting purposes, in covering 
protection in normal industrial operations. 


Air Supplied Helmets 





Until the appearance of the air-supplicd helmet, onc 
of the most serious exposures which resulted in- the 


GIVE 
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AIR! 


By BENJAMIN F. POSTMAN * 


FEATURE 
First of a series of fea- 
ture articles on Respira- 
tory Protection. Next 
articles will appear in 
the January and Febru- 
ary issues. 


* Mr. Postman is an industrial hygiene engineer for a leading insurance 


company 
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development of silicosis was in the casting-cleaning 
or blasting room where sand-mold castings were cleaned 
of adhering molding sand. For years this was the lowest 
paid and dirtiest job in the foundry. Six months ex 
posure in a blasting room where silica sand was the 
only type of abrasive, using a rag or handkerchief about 
the operator's nose and mouth for protection, was 
sufficient to produce a case of disabling silicosis within 
15 to 20 years. If this did not produce death, tuber- 
culosis, due to weakened lung tissues, brought death. 

It is, therefore, with a feeling of reverence that we 
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inspect a modern air supplied helmet. If properly used, 


in casting-cleaning rooms the helmet will not expose the 


user to any dangerous concentration of silicious dust. 


While the use of steel grit or shot has further reduced 
the potentiality of silicosis, an air supplied helmet protects 
the operator irrespective of the type of abrasive used 

\t present there are 15 types of helmets which have 
been approved by the Bureau of Mines. Blasting helmets 
are costly Wearers 
should be instructed not only how to use them, but 


Ihere is no reason 


types of protective equipment. 


how to store them when not in use. 





to find a helmet tossed into a corner of the blasting 
room or thrown on some sharp-edged castings. Some 
helmets are provided with suspension rings at the top 
of the head section, so that they may be suspended from 
hooks when not in use. 

All air supplied to helmets should pass through a 
filter to remove oil fumes, moisture and other nuisance 
or toxic constituents common to compressed air lines. 
lor example, an operator in a blasting room was found 
dead, presumably from carbon monoxide generated 
when oil-lubricated valves on a compressor become 
inoperative. For this reason, some blasting helmets are 
provided with air from separate pressure blowers, utiliz 
ing shop or outdoor air. One such unit not only com 
presses the air for the helmet, but cools it to remove 
the heat of compression, and washes and humidifies it. 
When helmets or other air-supplied units receive air 
which is too cool, chilling the head and face of the 
operator, an air-line electric heater may be provided to 
heat this air before it enters the helmet or mask. 

Data relative to the normal air supply for each type 
of helmet should be obtained from the manufacturer. 
The wearer of the helmet should be instructed to 
regulate the air supply so he will always receive enough 
air to breathe. 


Dust Respirators 


It can be difficult to persuade personnel to wear 
respiratory protection. Personalized indoctrination in 
the reason for wearing respiratory protection is some 
times a necessity. Personnel should not be required to 
wear respirators for long periods. Local exhaust, cither 
downdraft through floor grills or on benches along the 
wall, considerably reduces exposure to excessive dust 
concentrations. 

Though portable grinding is considered a heavy duty 
operation, an analysis of excessive labor turnover may 
determine the cause to be unfavorable operating con 
ditions. It should be remembered that dust produced 
from the abraded wheel, which may be aluminum 
oxide or carborundum, and the castings being worked 
upon, grey iron or steel, are so-called nuisance dusts and 
do not produce silicosis or tuberculosis. When bronze 
or brass castings are processed, there is the potentiality 
of lead exposure, due to the lead content of the alloys. 
However, the continual heavy dust concentrations pro- 
duced by uncontrolled portable grinding units may 
aggravate a sinus, bronchitis or asthmatic condition, 
which may become compensable. The liberality of some 
compensation awards, based on aggravation factors, is 
becoming an important reason for protection. 

A preventive cleaning, sterilization and maintenance 
program should be developed for all respirators used 
in a plant. This should not be left to the individual 
worker. A program of this sort is feasible in a moderate 
sized or large plant, but it has its inherent difficulties 
in the smaller plant. For this set-up, one intelligent 
operator can be assigned this work with an extra in- 
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centive. Facelet cloths should be provided for all 
respirators to reduce face rash in hot weather. Creams 
applied to cheek areas should also be provided for ail 
personnel who use respirators. 


Chemical Cartridge Respirators 


An ever increasing ficld for the use of chemical 
cartridge respirators lies im spray coating operations 
Depending upon operator technique and the units 
being sprayed, it may be mandatory to wear a respirator 
the entire working time. For example, flat surfaces, 
cabinets or refrigerators require close work and constant 
respirator use. 

Some chemical cartridge respirators are provided with 
cotton buffer covers placed ahead of the replaceable 
chemical cartridge to catch pigment overspray. ‘These 
pigments are usually non-toxic. Lacquers and synthetic 
materials sprayed in modern industry do not contain 
lead. Periodically, spurious claims for lead poisoning are 
reported, but only by those who know little about the 
specific items of industrial operations. 

The function of the chemical cartridge is to remove 
a large percentage of the solvent vapors contained in 
the overspray. It is, therefore, the responsibility of the 
sprayer to change the cartridge as soon as he can smell 
solvent through the respirator. Inhalation of the solvent 
vapors without the protection of chemical cartridge 
respirators will cause headaches and in some instances, 
gastro-intestinal disturbances. Chemical cartridge res 
pirators are to be used in atmospheres which are not 
immediately dangerous to life, and do not contain more 
than 1,000 parts of organic vapor in | million parts of 
air. Occasionally, determinations are made of vapor 
concentrations in a working environment to evaluate 
what type of respirator is required. However, practical 
experience of the plant or the extensive field experience 
of the technical representatives of the respirator manu 
factures are the best reliance for the proper type of 
equipment to be used. 


Canister and Air Supplied Masks and Respirators 


The use of this type of equipment is predicated upon 
requirements of the individual plant or industry. In 
the case of irritant gases such as ammonia, chlorine and 
formaldehyde, it is essential that the proper type of 
canister unit be located not only in, but adjacent to the 
potentially dangerous area. In an emergency, plant 
personnel will then be able to use the protective 
equipment quickly and easily. 

Canisters should be date stamped upon receipt. If 
kept on a shelf in supply area, they should be changed 
every 3 years. If connected to a mask and not used, 
they should be replaced yearly. A record of the canister 
use may be kept on a 3” x 5” card inside the carrying 
case. On this card, may be listed the date, length of 
time in use, reason for use and the users name. Periodic 
inspection of these record cards may save a man’s life. 
The mute evidence of a depleted canister cannot revive 
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THIS “PEDIGREE” 


ASSURES COMPLETE 


QUALITY CONTROL 


BEHIND EVERY ITEM IN THE NEW 


M:-S-A FIRST AID KITS 


Maximum freshness, sterility, and purity in every Unit “"D” 
package in the New M.S.A. First Aid Kit is certified by M.S.A.'s 
Modernization Program. The latest and most scientific devices 
and methods for inspecting, testing, sterilizing, and manu- 
facturing are constantly at work to maintain the highest 
standard in First Aid Kit quality and performance. 

To be sure of INDIVIDUAL responsibility, the best guar- 
antee of product protection, a Quality Control Number is 
stamped on every Unit ““D" package. This number identifies 
the ‘‘pedigree”’ clear back thro gh our every operation. 

Our Modernization Program has been extended to the 
“All-Weather” steel case, package design, color keying of labels 
for antiseptics, burn treatments and many others, to meet 
Pharmaceutical standards. There’s no doubt about it . . . the 
New M.S.A. “All-Weather” First Aid Kit is Big News. . . 
something you don’t want to miss. Write for details, today; or 
better yet, ask your M.S.A. man for a demonstration. 


Th SAFETY APPLIANCE 
} fOVrTSRMnGn Brite 


‘ 
SAFETY EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 


Call the M.S.A. man on your every safety 
problem . . . his job is to help you 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 
201 North Braddock Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
At Your Service: 82 Branch Offices in the United States and Canoda 
Representatives in Principal Cities in Mexico, Central and South America 


Cable Address: “MINSAF"’ Pittsburgh 


(For further details, use Key # M-18 on free Inquiry Card on page 73) 





which has been needlessly sacrificed because 


“thought” 
One manutacturer provides an automatic 


a life 
someone the equipment was ready for an 
emergency. 
timer with a half-white and half-red indicating dial, 
which reveals at a glance how much service life remains 
ina canister. ‘This mechanism is actuated only by the 
process of breathing. 

loo much cmphasis cannot be placed on proper 
should not be used 


canister Canister 


where there is a lack of oxygen. 


equipment. 
This requires an air 
supplied mask or respirator, coupled with a safety belt 
and life line held by operator outside the exposure 
area, 

Ihe preservation of lives is a serious responsibility. 
\t no time should laxness be permitted or unofficially 
condoned im using personal protective equipment. 
Periodically the press reports deaths due to (a) lack 
of proper and adequate respiratory protective , 
ment, (b) lack of proper supervisory authority and | 
lack of personalized instruction regarding the potential 
hazards in an industry, plant, or operation, 

All equipment necessary for proper functioning of 
full-face or respirator-type air supplied masks, such as 
hand, electric or gasoline driven air compressor units, 
hose and valves, should be thoroughly checked periodi 
cally. Such inspections should be recorded on the card 
previously mentioned, or on a special supervisor's form 
Nothing must be left to 


mechanical and 


FLEX-A-FOAM 
FILTER MASK 


Your best ounce of 
protection against 


) IRRITATING 
DUST 


%* It’s simple Only four sturdy, 
long-wearing parts — all inter- 
locking — all unconditionally 


developed for the purpose. 


chance. Protection against human 
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HERE'S WHY: 
% Workers wear it Lightweight 
(just 1 ounce), snug, comfort- 
able and easy-to-breathe 
through, Flex-a-Foam is the 
one respirator your workers 
actually welcome. 

% It’s super-efficient Flex-a- 
Foam’s pure latex filter pro- 
tects against nuisance dust ket. Low upkeep — washable 
particles 100 times smaller 
than the eye can see! 


guaranteed. 


% And—it’s economical Low 


first cost — less than any other 


quality respirator on the mar- 


filter outlasts throwaway type 
by more than 100 to 1! 


Dust Protection Your Workers Will Welcome and Wear 


FLEX; X-A-FoAM: 
Cogs sh iL TER ea 


MASK | 
THE GOGGLE PARTS COMPANY - anni 13, OHIO: 
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failure is a problem which creates its own idiosyncrasies, 
which in turn are dependent upon the type of exposure, 
employee characteristics, supervisory activity and top 
management interest. 

From an address delivered at the Greater New York Safety convention 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Left hand page American Optical Company (upper lett 
S. Department of Labor lower right 
Right hand page U. 8. Department of Labor upper right) 
{ S. Navy lower lett 


LU. S. Bureau of Aeronautics (lower right 





Industrial Hygiene Foundation Meeting 
Presents New Industrial Health Data 


MEETING of great importance to industrial health 
activities has been held by the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation. Some 600 management executives, phy 
attorneys and 


ISth 


sicians, engineers, toxicologists, chemists, 
industrial hygienists attended the Foundation’s 
annual meeting and protessional conferences. 

More than 40 widely recognized authorities presented 
much outstanding new material in the industrial health 
field and exchanged information on specific problems 
Keynote 
secretary, 


wide variety of industries. 
Ahearn, 


Association. 


encountered in a 
speaker was Vincent P. executive 
National Industnal Sand 


human relations in industry received special attention 


Phe problem of 


as did noise and alcoholism. 

The Engineering Conference included talks on prin- 
ciples of new plant design for health protection, dis 
cussions On new apparatus for collection of fumes from 
arrangements fol 


electric furnaces, and on mechanical 


controlling dust and fumes. ‘The Chemical-loxico 


logical Conferences presented specific topics on anal 
biological materials to indicate 


vses of exposure to 


hazardous materials. ‘he meaning of the problem of 
industrial noise to management was one of the features 
of the Le 


of 1953 leg::lative changes in statutes providing com 


gal Conference. Also included was a review 
pensation for occupational diseases. 

Andrew Fletcher, Board Chairman of the 
tion, summarized the organization’s 


Founda 
activities during 
the past year. Lead 
Company. Arrangements for the events were 
the direction of Dr. Richard Walmer, 


director of the Foundation. 


He is the President of St. Joseph 
under 
managing 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation is a nonprofit organi 
zation whose purpose is the advancement of industrial 
health. It is supported by 360 industries of all types 
throughout the country. 


\s members of the Founda 


tion, they receive the services of a staff of physicians, 
tech 
nicians—all specialists in health problems arising in 


industry. 


chemists, engineers, biochemists and medical 
The Foundation acts as a clearing house for 
assembling and disseminating information through the 
accumulative experience of its staff and the exchange 
of ideas of its member companies in annual meeting 
and conferences. ‘lhe Foundation was organized in 
1935 by a small group of companies to assist in solving 


the silicosis problem and has since had wide experience 
in the whole domain of occupational health. 
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Air Pollution 


HE recognition of this severe problem in indus- 
"Tera plants and communities is many centuries 
old, though effective measures to control local situa- 
tions have not been put into effect in many places. 
\n English writer points out that in 1257 the then 
Oucen of England was forced to leave Nottingham 
because of the coal smoke. The first smoke abatement 
law was passed in 1273—500 years before the birth of 
the United States! 

Various communities in this country have made 
serious efforts to control air pollution. The pollution 
that long prevailed in Pittsburgh has produced fairly 
effective measures to reduce this health hazard. Smog 
in Los Angeles, the smog disaster that occurred in 
Donora, Pennsylvania in 1948, and other evidences 
have led to an intensification of governmental and 
private efforts to cope with the problems created by 
incomplete and wasteful burning; the lack of com- 
petent engineering guidance in various industrial proc- 
esses; and the failure of professional personnel in some 
industries to focus attention on air pollution problems. 

The smoky wastes of coal and oil burning and the 
incinerator disposal of garbage cause widespread air 
pollution about which the industrial nurse can do 
virtually nothing. She can, however, keep an adequate 
check on dust-producing industrial processes in her 
plant, especially if no safety engineer or other qualified 
person is assigned to that task. Bringing local or plant 
situations to the attention of the proper supervisory or 
management personnel can be a function of the indus 
trial nurse. 


Industrial Noises 


OISE is an important factor in industrial health 
because of its effect upon hearing, general health, 
and efficiency. The Industrial Hygiene Division of the 
New York State Department of Labor is preparing plans 
to study various noises in industry. The Division in- 
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tends to study the origin of noise from every stand 
point; to apply protective measures and to try to devise 
new methods to combat existing noise conditions. 
Much study is to be devoted to types of noise; their 
control and prevention; development of distinctions 
between occupational and non-occupational losses of 
hearing; the amount of hearing Joss, if any, due to causes 
other than noise on the job; and determining whether 
impairment is temporary or permanent. 

Aside from monetary losses to employers for work 
men’s compensation claims, the noise nuisance exacts 
other costs, including those from interference with com- 
munication in noisy work places. Working efficiency is 
scriously affected also. One study reported an increase 
in output of 3 percent when plant noise was decreased 
15 percent by various measures. In another study the 
output of office workers was found to increase by 12 
percent when noise dropped 22 percent. Noises are also 
conducive to fatigue because more intensive mental ap 
plication is needed to focus attention. 

Various noise preventive measures are available and 
the studies planned by the New York Industrial Hy 
giene Division should throw light on others. Industrial 
nurses, safety engineers, plant physicians and others 
can do something to help lessen noises in their plants 
Planning is the key. 


Rehabilitation 


ANY methods and much money are being in 
Me creasinely utilized to rehabilitate injured workers. 
Recognizing the responsibility of the medical profes- 
sion in this field, the American College of Surgeons, 
through the committee on trauma, appointed a com 
mittee to set up standards to deal with the subject. 

The following are the major recommendations made 
and later approved by the board of regents of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons: (1) Rehabilitation of the in- 
jured worker and his return to gainful employment 
should be the basic concept in an 1mproved workmen’s 
compensation system. We should recognize that the 
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disabled worker wants to be restored to gainful employ- 
ment. Settlement of cases on a basis of cash awards 
alone does not meet the continuing needs of the injured 
worker and his family. (2) The need for higher stand- 
ards and broadened benefits in workmen’s compensation 
is recognized. Such standards and benefits should be 
developed against the background of presently known 
advances in physical restoration and vocational rehabili- 
tation. (3) Full utilization of all our potential man- 
power is essential to the welfare and strength of the 
country at all times. The discarding of disabled work- 
ers is obviously an economic extravagance detrimental 
to the welfare of our country. (4) The medical pro- 
fession should adopt the concept that the responsibili- 
ties of the treating physician extend over the entire 
period of disability to the end that the patient is re- 
stored to gainful employment at his highest attainable 
skill. (5) Rehabilitation and restoration to gainful em- 
ployment of the injured worker must begin with first 
aid and continue through the period of disability. 

The physician must bring to bear on these problems 
all the skills and disciplines that science and society 
can offer, and utilize all community resources which 
can assist him in the accomplishment of these objec- 
tives. The committee set up these 5 basic principles 
and determined to give further thought to development 
of a specific program in the field of rehabilitation. 
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Accident Attitudes 


ANY causes have been put forward for industrial 

and traffic accidents. One phase not adequately 
emphasized has been personal attitude. The director 
of the traffic division of the National Safety Council 
has rendered a real service in drawing up a list of these 
attitudes which are directly related to accidents of all 
kinds. . 

The list includes the following: (1) Selfishness- 
the “me first” attitude responsible for much lack of 
consideration for others; (2) Self-importance—the idea 
that “I’m too big for rules—they apply only to the other 
guy’; (3) Overconfidence—“I’m good—I don’t have to 
be careful—I know it all”; (4) Chance-taking—the 
“live dangerously” concept, sometimes involving great 
faith in luck—“It can’t happen to me”; (5) Fatalistic 
attitude—you go when your number is up, and what 
you do doesn’t make any difference; (6) Hostility—a 
constant unfocused feeling of anger towards others, re 
sulting in an aggressive attitude; (7) Attitude of in 
feriority—“I won’t be pushed around”; (8) Competi 
tiveness—trying to get ahead—to beat the other fellow; 
(9) Unconscious  self-destruction—an attitude fre 
quently noted by psychologists—a need to injure your 
self; (10) Exhibitionism—showing off; (11) Pleasure 
in destruction—a personality maladjustment in which 
pleasure is derived from destroying things; (12) Trans 
fer of guilt—creating situations in which blame can 
be placed on others, thus relieving feelings of guilt on 
the part of the instigator. 

Safety is recognized as primarily a problem of people 
No matter how much care is taken to safeguard work 
ers, unless their basic attitudes towards their jobs, thei 
supervisors, fellow-workers and the public are sound, 
accidents will happen. It should be a simple matter to 
list the preceding attitudes, perhaps add others, and 
check off those observed in accident prone workers 
This could help safety directors, medical and nursing 
staff to deal with troublesome personalities. 


Repeated Teaching 


AENNEC, the famous French physician who in 
vented the stethoscope, wrote to his cousin, “Do 
not fear to repeat what has already been said. Men 
need these things dinned into their ears many times, 
and from all sides. The first version makes them prick 
up their ears, the second registers, and the third enters.” 
Industrial nurses, physicians and others constantly 
give medical, health, safety and other advice and in 
structions, but they often forget that such verbal or 
written information may not actually enter the mind 
of an individual, and having entered, may not be 
understood. Those who have dealt with large numbers 
of patients in hospital out-patient departments recog- 
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nize this. Health education, nutrition advice, medical 
information and instructions—if they are to be effec- 
tive—must be stated in simple terms, may require writ- 
ten as well as verbal instructions, and repeated ques- 
tioning to determine if the person understands what 
is meant and is competent to carry it out. 


National Safety Congress 
(Continued from page 35) 


W. F. Scholtz, supervisor of industrial hygiene for Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. He told the Congress 
that a program was started with a spot check of the 
plant, a complete sound level survey of the plant, and 
a pre-employment hearing test for all new employees. 
Results indicate that 25 percent of the applicants already 
have some type of hearing loss. When an employee is 
found to have a “noise-susceptible” ear, fitted ear 
protection is prescribed. If this proves inadequate, he 
is transferred to a less noisy location. 

Ordinarily, battling a heat wave is a summer proposi- 
tion. In some industries, however, it’s a year round job. 
Three methods of getting heat relief in industry were 
described by Bartlett R. Small, staff engineer of the 
Aluminum Co. of America. 

Unfavorable working conditions may be ‘caused by 
radiant heat or hot air around furnaces, kilns, heat 
treating reums, etc. To make workers more comfortable, 
ouc of three methods can be used—high rate of ventila- 
tion, reflective shields or spot cooling. Shielding and 
insulation are ways to control radiant heat. Ventilation, 
air conditioning and spot cooling, are the control 
methods for hot air. 

Electric shock may someday be used to save the lives 
of persons who have suffered electric shock, predicted 
Dr. E. W. Miller. 

“Within a very short time,” he said, “some type of 
electrical apparatus will be developed to stimulate 
respiration. It is extremely satisfactory on animals, but 
the experimenter hesitates to apply it to humans.” 

The idea of giving a patient a shock identical to the 
one he had received to restore him to normalcy was 
first expounded in Austria in the early ’30s, said Dr. 
Miller. The technique was used recently in a Mil- 
waukee hospital on a patient who had suffered surgical 
shock. After all other available means had failed to 
revive the patient, an apparatus was used which resusci- 
tated him successfully. 

The “9-to-5” Florence Nightingale came in for right- 
ful recognition at the National Safety Congress. “Indus- 
trial nursing is equal in importance to any branch of 
nursing” said Dr. Frederick W. Slobe. 

Tracing the development of the nurse’s role in occu- 
pational medicine, Dr. Slobe mentioned these high- 
lights: in 1882 the first major medical care plan was 
established by the Northern Pacific Railway Beneficial 
Association; in 1895 a U. S. company first hired a nurse 
for the benefit of employees, and in 1911 industrial 
nursing as an organized activity was begun by the 
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GETS-A-LITE GUARD and GUIDE 
Quickly and Easily Installed by 
Anyone — No Tools Needed! 


@ Simply slip GETS-A-LITE GUARD AND GUIDE 
over the fixture, as illustrated. 

@ Made of indestructible spring steel wire. Nothing to 
break, get out of order or replace. Will last in- 
definitely. 

@ Once installed, GETS-A-LITE 

GUIDE is NEVER removed. 

Nothing to unlock, fuss with or lock, when chang- 

ing lamps. 

@ GETS-A-LITE GUA&D AND GUIDE actually steers 
lamp into socket, enabling maintenance man to 
change lamp in i0 seconds! 

@ Available for 40 watt and 100 watt fluorescent lamps. 


Contact Your Electrical Wholesaler, OR 


GETS-A-LITE Company—Dept. SM123 


3865 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 
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Visiting Nurses Association of Chicago. 

From these beginnings have come developments 
which are taken for granted today. Workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, employment of the handicapped, and 
greatly-expanded study of occupational injuries and 
diseases were cited as some of the outstanding benefits. 


Scientists Will Discuss Relation 
Of Visual to Job-Performance 


HE integral relationship between on-the-job effi- 
ciency and visual performance will be discussed by 
a panel of experts at the annual meeting, later this 
month, of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Participating in the discussion will 
be industrial representatives and vision specialists ex- 
perienced in testing techniques, according to panel 
chairman Dr. N. Franklin Stump of Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company’s occupational vision department. 
Dr. Stump says tests show that “from 30-45 percent 
of all employees fail to measure up to visual standards 
required for their particular job. What’s more sur- 
prising,” he adds, “is that a majority of persons who 
fail are totally unaware of their visual limitations.” 
Over 200 universities and colleges now include in- 
struction in visual performance testing as part of their 
business and industrial curricula. 
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Static Electricity 


(Continued trom page 27) 


It might be expected that the 
greatest static charge occurs during 
violent agitation. ‘This is not the 
case. On only two tests did a slight 
charge develop during agitation. 
I'he heavy static charges on the oil 
surface developed immediately after 
agitation was stopped and gradually 
diminished during the _ settling 
period of 5 to 10 minutes. The 
most severe static charges developed 
during the settling period following 
the water wash. Lesser charges de- 
veloped during settling of the “doc- 
tor solution.” It was also found that 
heavier oils tend to generate greater 
charges than lighter oils, although 
all charges were severe during set- 
tling, regardless of the type of oil. 


‘The results of these tests should 
be very significant to those handling 
petroleum products. Any oil con- 
taining water or foreign particles is 
likely to cause static charges on a 
free oil surface when discharged 
into a tank. By the same token, a 
tank containing water that can be 
stirred up by filling operations or 
any form of agitation, can generate 
static on a free oil surface. This 
is fact and not theory, and may 
provide a clue to the cause of fires 
or explosions for which no reason 
is apparent. 


‘T'ank trucks whose tanks hold oil 
containing water, or water at the 
bottom, will generate static charges 
on the surface of the oil when the 
truck stops and the oil-water mix- 
ture is quieted, allowing the water 
to settle out. If the oil containing 
water, or any water that has settled 
out, is unloaded into another tank 
the water will then settle out and 
generate a charge on the free oil 
surface of the receiving tank. No 
doubt this phenomenon is respon- 
sible for many explosions and fires 
during transfer operations. 


Grounding 


The flow of oil in pipes will gen- 
erate small amounts of static, but 
sensitive instruments are required 
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to detect it and it is not of serious 
import. Friction between truck or 
automobile tires and pavements 
will generate static electricity and 
charge the body of the vehicle. It 
is, however, a simple and easy op- 
eration to remove a static charge 
from a metallic object such as a 
truck or a tank since it can be insu- 
lated from ground. Bonding and 
grounding operations are, therefore, 
fairly well standardized. Incident- 
ally, drag chains on trucks are be 
ginning to be recognized as useless 
devices, although still required in 
several states. 


Tank Grounding 


In connection with bonding and 
grounding the question of tank 
grounding should be discussed. The 
wire required to drain off static 
charges could be quite small and of 
However, for me 
chanical strength, wires used are of 
substantial size. Wires for ground- 
ing as protection against lightning, 
on the other hand, are large because 
lightning discharges run into thou- 
sands of amperes for a few micro- 
seconds. Exceptionally heavy light- 
ning strokes, which have been 
known to burn through quarter-inch 
steel plate, may account for some 
tank fires caused by lightning. 


high resistance. 


Tanks that rest on the earth or on 
concrete rings are well grounded. 
This has been established by ground 
resistance tests with all piping dis- 
connected. The resistance’ to 
ground for a 30 by 40 foot tank on 
concrete rings and sand fill is equal 
to 6 ground rods. 


The major problem of dealing 
with charges on a free oil surface is 
a problem of trying to ground an 
insulator. All the grounding and 
bonding of the tank shell and roof 
does not alter the charge on the oil 
surface inside the tank. Various 
proposals for disposing of oil surface 
charges have been made. 

Eliminate the free oil surface by 
having a closed system whereby 
there would not be a free oil surface, 
say some. This is in effect short- 
circuiting the surface area; but it 
is not practical because tanks must 








be filled and emptied, and hence 
cannot operate with a full system. 
Ihe installation of an 
of wires from the bottom to the 
top of the tank, thereby short-cir 
cuiting the charges on the oil sur 
This ac 


umbrella 


face, has been suggested. 
tually has been tried by some com 
panics, but reduced the 
charges slightly and possibly invited 


it only 


greater hazard. Charges must be 
removed from every part of the oil 
surface before a surface can be said 
to be free of charge. 

\ proposal has been made to 
ionize the atmosphere above the oil 
surface with X-rays or radiation 
from radio-active materials. This is 
another method of short circuiting 
the oil surface, and a tricky and 
difficult procedure. 

Blanketing 
vapor space with steam, is still an 
Although this 
method is used in agitator treating. 


the oil surface and 


other idea offered. 
it is undesirable for general appli 
cation. 

the 
vapor space above the oil, has been 
This would not eliminate 
static but should be effective in pre 


Introducing an imert gas in 


studied. 
venting ignition. General applica 
tion would be costly. 

Finally, there is the proposal to 
maintain the vapor space mixture 
above the oil surface so rich that it 
will not ignite. This method ap 
pears quite sound. The materials 
for this method are right at hand in 
the tank. All that remains is to de 
velop the system. It is quite prob- 
able that numerous explosions and 
fires do not occur because the mix 
ture is It is difficult to 
suggest a practical method for elim 
inating a static charge on a free oil 
surface. ‘The best idea is to try to 
avoid the admission of air. 


too rich. 


Superstitions 


A notion about static electricity 
that appears to have wide circula- 
tion in the industry is that, during 
steaming out the inside of tanks, 
clouds of steam become separated 
inside the tank and static sparks 
jump from one cloud to another in 
a manner resembling a summer 
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Safety Device for Construction 


PORTABLE rolling _ scaffold, 
Ai comising basically of a plank 
with rollers attached to the bottom, 
is making roof work easier and safer 
at the Torrance, California plant of 
The National Supply Company. 

The scaffold is used by workers 
putting studs on roof purlins pre- 
paratory to new roof installation. 
Previously, when it was necessary to 
replace worn corrugated metal roof- 
ing, a man had to stand on the slip 
pery iron sheet, bend over open 
space, and reach out 2 feet or more 
to put the studs in place. This was 
not only dangerous, but also very 


slow and tiring for the roofer. 

Martin Kvilvang, an employee of 
the company for more than ten 
years, designed the scaffold which is 
now in use. The rollers, on the bot- 
tom of the scaffold, are spaced so 
that the whole contrivance rolls 
along the roof purlins. A piece of 
board, mounted on an angle, serves 
as a seat for the workman, and com- 
pensates for the slope of the roof. 
Seated on the scaffold, the workman 
pushes himself along with his feet, 
and has only to lean forward to use 
the stud gun. His material is handy 
in the boxes in front of him. 





(Continued from preceding page) 
thunderstorm. A recent series of 
tests for static charges inside several 
sizes of tanks during steaming out 
operations finds no basis for this 
idea. 

It is true that static charges can 
result from steaming operations. 
However, unless there exists, inside 
the tank, some isolated metallic 
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object that can become charged, 
there is apparently no hazard. The 
idea of a thunderstorm effect inside 
a steaming tank is a fantasy. 

These facts about static electric- 
ity observed over a number of years, 
should help solve specific static 
problems. 


: From an address delivered at the 29th annual 
Midwest Safety Show. 





.--if only 
for THEIR sakes 


..-learn how to protect 
yourself from death from 
cancer. They need you! 


And for your sake and 
theirs you must keep on re- 
membering that the best 
cancer “insurance” is: 

FIRST...to make a habit of 
periodic health check-ups no 
matter how well you may 
feel, always including a 
thorough examination of 
the skin, mouth, lungs and 
rectum and ( for women) the 
breasts and generative tract. 


SECOND...to learn the seven 
danger signals that may 
mean cancer,and go straight 
to the doctor at the first sign 
of any one of them—(1) Any 
sore that does not heal 
(2) A lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere 
(3) Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge (4) Any change ina 
wart or mole (5) Persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing (6) Persistent 
hoarseness or cough (7) 
Any change in normal bowel 
habits. 


For other life saving facts 
about cancer, phone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you, or address 
your letter to “Cancer’’—in 
care of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 


Society 





NO BETTER THAN ITS 
FOOTING... 


ADDERS are no exception to 

the rule that tools are no better 
than the way they are used. Handled 
improperly or asked to do jobs 
they weren’t meant for, they be 
come dangerous. In this case, the 
ladder was set up on ground uneven 
in density. When the workman 
mounted the ladder one of its legs 
sank and threw him to the ground. 
Terra firma can be treacherous. The 
best thing to do when mounting a 
ladder, is to put weight on both ends 
of the bottom rung before ascending. 
If you are working outdoors examine 
the ground for holes and soft spots. 
If the surface is soft toenail the 
ladder to a wide board placed under 
both feet of the ladder. If proper 
precautions are not taken climbing 
a ladder can be more dangerous 
than climbing a mountain! 


OUT OF TUNE! 


he steel seldom goes to 
pieces all at once. It may seem 
to, but careful inspection will almost 
always reveal danger signs before 
collapse occurs. Take the case of 
a 450 rpm water wheel driving a 
30,000 kw generator at a power sta- 
tion. This wheel suddenly exploded, 
sending one 2¥2 ton piece through 
the station roof and causing 250,000 
dollars damage. Luckily no one was 
hurt. The report on the accident 
showed that one bucket on the wheel 
broke off when a crack in the metal, 
which had been there for a long 
time, suddenly gave way. The loss 
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of the bucket unbalanced the wheel, 
setting up a vibration that destroyed 
it. Earlier inspection should have 
revealed the crack and repairs should 
have then been made. Caught early, 
the imperfection would never have 
led to a serious accident. “For want 
of a nail” . . . etc. 


CONVICTED! 


TATE safety codes have grown 
in scope and strictness over the 
years . . . and, just as important, 
they have grown in strength and en- 
forcement. The penalties for flout- 
ing safety practices are becoming 
more severe. Punishment alone will, 
of course, not produce safety; but it 
will draw attention of employer and 
employee alike to the fact that 
safety is a serious matter which can- 
not be passed off as an exercise for 
“do gooders.” 
Recently a construction worker in 
a West coast state was killed in the 
collapse of a trench. State industrial 
safety engineers found that the 
trench had not been adequately 
shored and braced in compliance 
with the state trench safety orders. 
The company and foreman were 
brought to trial for violations of the 
safety code which led to the work- 
er’s death. They were both con- 
victed and fined 250 dollars each. 
The sum may seem comparatively 
small, since their negligence led to 
a man’s death. However, the im- 
portant point is that this prosecu- 
tion and conviction were the first 
recorded in the state! No longer 
can the safety code be looked on as 
“just another bunch of legal words.” 


IMAGINATION .. . 
FORESIGHT .. . 
PLANNING ... 


NE of the best ways to pre 

vent accidents on the job is to 
think out what you are going to do 
before you do it. It goes by a lot 
of names: vision, foresight, imagina 
tion, understanding, etc. It all boils 
down to being able to figure out 
what will happen if you do so and 
so instead of such and such. 

For example, 2 employees had 
been bending pipe in a pipe-bending 
machine powered from a_ truck 
wheel. After completing the job 
they prepared to disconnect the 
drive shaft from the truck wheel. 
The man directing the job sat down 
on a surplus electric motor near the 
truck wheel to loosen the _ bolts 
which connected the drive-shaft as 
sembly to the wheel. At the same 
time, he instructed his helper to 
lower the hydraulic jack holding the 
truck wheel clear of the floor, with 
out realizing that his leg was under 
the drive shaft. As the relief valve 
on the hydraulic jack was opened 
and the truck wheel came down, the 
drive shaft caught his left leg just 
above the knee. Due to the posi 
tion in which he was sitting it was 
impossible for him to free his leg 
until the truck wheel was jacked up 
again. 

Job-planning, on any level, means 
understanding what will happen if 
something 
dangerot 


lone and avoiding the 






f doing it. 
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What's the Law? 


(Continued trom page 32) 


iron bars. ‘The bars were painted 
with a paint composed of 6 percent 
zinc chromate. Zinc chromate, it 
has been proven, may break down 
into various oxides, including chro 


mate oxide, which can be very 
irritating to the lung tissues. The 
room in which Hacker ‘worked 


housed other dry grinders which used 
neither oil nor wet solutions and 
were not equipped with blowers. As 
a result of the lack of any ventila 
tion, Hacker was exposed to an area 
that was constantly filled with dust 
fogs laden with iron dust. 

He became unable to work, and 
his symptoms included dizzy spells, 
numbness of limbs, weakness upon 
exertion, insomnia, sharp pains in 
the chest and frequent coughing. 
Several physicians testified during 
the hearing that the dust irritations 
caused the inflammation of Hacker’s 
lungs; that the inflammation itself 
was a disease to which bronchiectasis 
was incidental; and that an operative 
removal of the diseased area was re- 
quired to effectuate the injured’s 
cure. 

Under the Occupational Diseases 
Act, where the workman’s surround 
ings and conditions of employment 
possess inherent risks, dangers, and 
hazards which are not present in 
other employments, and he contracts 
a disease due to such hazards which 
furnish the cause of the disease, 
compensation is afforded. Held 
compensable. Hacker v. Schwitzer- 
Cummins Co., No. 18, 341. May 6, 
1953. Indiana Appellate Court. 

For seven months immediately 
prior to May 7, 1943, Tirelli worked 
as a concrete driller for the contrac- 
tors for dry docks without using a 
face mask. He became ill of silicosis 
as a result and left his employment 
for another type of work. In 1945, 
two years after he had ceased work- 
ing at concrete drilling, he became 
totally disabled and in the following 
year, he died. 

Tirelli’s death was held compensa- 
ble as it occurred “within 5 years 
following continuous disability from 
such disease,” as provided by the 
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Workman’s Compensation statute. 
The decedent’s “last work” in con 
nection with silicosis was his work 
of drilling concrete. Tirelli v. Con 
tractors For Dry Docks, New York 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 
Third Judicial Department, No. 
213-3. November 17, 1952. 


Avoidable Accidents 


Joe X worked in a machine shop. 
Quitting time was 5:00 P.M. and his 
firm allowed 20 minutes “wash-up” 
time. At 4:30 P.M. on a certain 
day, Joe’s foreman noticed that he 
was all dressed and ready to go and 
his machine had been shut down. 
The foreman told him his machine 
should be going to 4:40, and told 
him to start it up again. Joe was 
too lazy to take off his coat and roll 
up his sleeves. He started up his 
machine and 2 mauutes later his 
sleeve had caught in the machine. 
In a matter of seconds, Joe lost his 
right hand. All this could have been 
avoided—Don’t you agree? 

NOTE: The editor will publish cases of avoidable 


accidents giving due credit to the person and 
firm sending them in. Let's hear your experiences 





installed in 





READY FOR INJURY! 


Mobile first aid station, shown here in civil defense drill, is one of several 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
Inexpensively built wooden unit has hinged sides which open quickly and 
provide additional space for easy dispensing of medical supplies. Doors at 
end of unit open on cupboards for nage stretchers. 

unit include plasma, simple instruments an 


Purdue Calls Conference 
On Industrial Recreation 


‘HE eighth annual Industrial 
Recreation Conference will be 
held at Purdue University on Feb- 
ruary 14, 15, and 16, 1954 under the 
sponsorship of the industrial and 
community recreation section of the 
School of Science, Education, and 
Humanities and the Division of 
Adult Education. 

Outstanding leaders in the field 
will discuss special problems and the 
latest developments in the organiza- 
tion and administration of industrial 
recreation programs. Ample oppor 
tunity will be afforded each delegate 
to present individual questions ot 
problems. 

Representatives from business, in 
dustry, and public and private agen 
cies throughout the United States 
and Canada are invited to attend. 
Reservations may be made and in- 
formation obtained by writing the 
Industrial Recreation Conference, 


Division of Adult Education, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 





plant in California. 


Supplies kept in the 
applicators, basins, towels, blan- 





kets, many kinds of bandages, medicines and drugs, tourniquets, slings and as- 
sorted dressings. In case of accidents within the plant the mobile unit in an 
important link in the first aid chain. First, stretcher teams render on-the- 
spot first aid and bring the victim to the mobile unit. The attendants at the 
mobile unit give more complete first aid and dismiss him if no further attention 
is needed. If the injury is serious the stretcher team moves him to an ambulance. 

Picture by courtesy of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 
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SEND THIS PERSONAL SAFETY MESSAGE 


TOLEWERY ONE OF YOUR EMPLOYEES! 


Ss 





pictures, humor and snap, it makes 

mettinwn-to-earth. 12 times 
hazard. Nation- 
ate it’s the only 
Swill read...and 


ages of personal con- d 

oney. When it prevents 

Bt. it has more than paid 
ay it...it works! 


wh ep a ea ae ae Lae 


Every employee feels bucked-up 
by a note from the boss. If you de- 
sire, your facsimile signature can 
be printed here. 





NOTE: 


Nothing of a controversial nature that might of- 
fend or embarrass either management or labor 
is ever published in YOUR SAFETY NEWS! 
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IN YOUR EMPLOYEE’Se 


Your employee's self interest in- 


Even household hazards are covered to keep him safet 


minute, not only in the plant, but at home and on the way to work 
HOW TO ORDER 
CHOCK-FULL OF ILLUSTRATIONS YOUR SAFETY NEWS may be ordered with either the Standard imprint 
or with your Own Special Imprint. The Standard Imprint reads PLEASE 
P F TH AFETY AND HEALTH F ALL... si d. 
makes YOUR SAFETY NEWS as familiar and as welcome as the Sunday a Ca cae oe ae ° as _— 
supplement. You can personalize YOUR SAFETY NEWS with the name of your firm 
and the name or facsimile signature of a company representative as 
THE “FOLKSY” APPROACH illustrated. Give full instructions for your Special Imprint on the order 
blank below. 
Item (1) FIRM NAME. Please show the name of your firm exactly as 
your safety message with a nudge instead of a bludgeon. Your monthly it is to appear. 
chat gets enthusiasm instead of tolerance. Item (2) INDIVIDUAL NAME OR SIGNATURE, if desired. On a sheet 
of white paper, please show, in black ink, the individual name or 
VIVID COLOR signature, if desired, which is to appear each 
month on the first page of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. 
NOTE: Although a personal signature is effective, 
ties of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. Each issue is as lively as any news-stend some firms substitute: SAFETY DEPARTMENT, YOUR 
favorite. SAFETY COMMITTEE, A SAFE WORKER, etc 


Artwork is carefully chosen to lodge home each point. The cartoon style 


oa ae eRe 


Keeping the contents folksy, adding the grace note of humor, delivers 


Generous use of color gives sparkle, adds to the attention-riveting quali- 














MSA Appoints 


R. Charles H. Myers has been 

appointed Assistant to the 
Manager of the Mining Depart- 
ment of Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, Pittsburg, it was just an- 
nounced by C. M. Donahue, Vice 
President. Mr. Myers, who has been 
with the company since 1939, for 
merly was a mining sales engineer 
in the Fairmont, West Virginia, 
area. 

To replace Mr. Myers in the Fair- 
mont territory, the company has ap- 
pointed M. E. Condit, who was 
stationed in MSA’s Pottsville, Penn 
sylvania mining sales office. The 
new MSA sales engineer in Potts 
ville is W. C. Endean, who had 
been with the company’s Interna 
tional Department. 


Clark Office Moves to Atlanta 


Jom J. SHAND, Southeastern 
Regional Sales Manager of the 
Clark Equipment Company, has 
moved his headquarters from Nor- 
folk, Va., to 161 Spring Street Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. The Clark Equip- 
ment Company manufacturers in- 
dustrial fork-lift trucks, towing trac- 
tors, straddle carriers, and other ma- 
terials handling equipment. 


Ansul Relocates Buffalo Office 


OUBLING its warehouse ca- 

pacity, Ansul Chemical Com- 
pany, of Marinette, Wisconsin, 
pioneer producer of dry chemical 
fire equipment, has moved its Buf- 
falo office to 902 Kenmore Avenue. 
The former location was 1432 
Hertel Avenue. Lester J. Wiechers, 
district manager, and Omar Lane 
represent Ansul in Buffalo and 
western New York. 
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Distributor for Parker Sweeper 


DDITION of Shipping Util 
A Inc., 3107 Pine St., St. 
Louis, to its distributor group has 
been announced by Parker Sweeper 
Co., Springfield, Ohio, manufac 
turer of Parker Industrial motorized 
and manual mechanicai floor 
sweepers and Fold-A-Way utility 
carts. The franchise includes Cen- 
tral and Eastern Kansas and Mis- 
souri, and will be handled out of 
that company’s St. Louis, Wichita, 
and Kansas City, Kansas, offices. 


Aerovent Opens New Building 


HE Aerovent Fan Company, 

Inc. has announced the open- 
ing of its new general office build- 
ing at 700 East Ash Street, Piqua, 
Ohio. An impressive brick and 
stone structure, it is built on the 
site of the original offices of the 
Company. 

In other improvements com- 
pleted simultaneously with its new 
offices, Aerovent has increased fac- 
tory floorspace and expanded its 
facilities for storing parts and acces 
sories used in the construction of 
more than 20 types of industrial 
fans and ventilating equipment cur- 
rently produced at its Piqua plant. 


Grinnell Installs Pyrene 
Air Foam Systems 


IR foam fire extinguishing sys- 
tems designed and manufac- 
tured by the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company, Newark, N. J., are now 
offered for sale and _ installation 
through the nationwide organiza- 
tion of the Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Providence, R. I. 
The non-exclusive arrangement 
with Grinnell does not alter the 
sale of Pyrene air foam systems, 


mobile and portable equipment 
through Pyrene’s own district of 


fices and air foam jobbers. 


Bustin Companies Move 


Products, Inc.., 

manufacturers of Truck and 
Trailer Equipment, and Bustin 
Firm-Grip Grating Corp., manufac 
turers of “Firm-Grip” Safety Grat 
ings announce the removal of facili 
ties to the first section of their new 
modern plant on a seven acre plot, 
near two main highways in Ran- 
dolph Township, Dover, New Jer- 
sey. 

The site for the new plant was 
selected for its exceptionally well 
located transportation center, and 
the availability of heavy industrial 
power which is required for operat- 
ing a newly developed type of 
multi-spindle resistant welder used 
in the assembly of “Firm-Grip” 
Safety Grating. Previous location of 
the two companies was at 110 East 
130th Street, New York 37, N. Y. 


USTIN Steel 


Ansul Appoints C. Victor Mars 
R. C. VICTOR MARS has 


been named vice president in 
charge of research and development 
for Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, 
Wisc. Mars’ 22-year career with 
Ansul includes service as a research 
chemist, refrigeration and indus- 
trial chemicals salesman, manager 
of product development and direc- 
tor of research and development. 


New Hillyard Manager 
For Milwaukee District 


R. Jarvis Gafford has been ap- 
pointed District Manager for 

the Milwaukee territory by the Hill- 
yard Sales Company (Eastern) 
manufacturers of Floor Treatment 
Products. Gafford, a trained floor 
expert, joined the Hillyard staff in 
the late thirties and was formerly 
with the Company’s Chicago office. 
His services will be available to 
staffs of Wisconsin hospitals, 
schools, institutions, also industrial, 
commercial, government, public 
and private buildings of every type, 
architects and contractors. In this 
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capacity, he will be available for free 
advice and help on any floor prob- 
lem; for floor surveys of entire build- 
ings; actual “on job” assistance to 
men responsible for maintenance. 
His Milwaukee business address is 
Room 208, 312 E. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin, telephone, 
Broadway 2-2410. 


Solvent Label Selis Safety 
ch OR Your Safety” is the head- 


line which greets the user 
when he opens a drum of solvent 
produced by John B. Moore Corp. 
In bold, black type on “Caution” 
vellow background, the label enjoins 
against careless use of any solvent, 
tells precautionary measures to avoid 
dermatitis, fires and toxic risk from 
fumes and, urges him to call his 
safety engineer for counsel. 


Clark Changes Dealer 
Organization 
oe EQUIPMENT COM- 

4PANY has revamped its dealer 


organization in the midwest to 


handle its newly-acquired straddle 
carriers and fork truck lines. Under 
the new plan Clark dealers will add 
these products to their regular sales 
and service activities. 


Elwell-Parker Names Treasurer 


Lj mages H. CAMPBELL has 
been elected treasurer and as 
sistant secretary of The Elwell 
Parker Electric Company, manufac- 
turers of power industrial trucks. 
Mr. Campbell, a C.P.A., previously 
held the position of Assistant Con 
troller for Willard Storage Battery 
Company. 


Ansu!l Opens New Office 
NSUL Chemical Company has 


opened a new office and ware 
house at Kansas City, Missouri. The 
new building at 3301 Gillham Road, 
is headquarters for the sale of the 
company’s dry chemical fire equip 
ment, refrigeration products and in 
dustrial chemicals in the Southwest. 


September Fire Losses 
Up 16% Over 1952 


STIMATED fire losses in the 

United States during September 
amounted to $68,613,000, it is re 
ported by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


According to Lewis A. Vincent, 
NBFU’s general manager, this loss 
represents an increase of 16.4 per 
cent over losses of $58,949,000 re 
ported for September 1952, and a 
decrease of 36.3 percent from losses 
of $107,713,000 for August, 1953. 
Ihe latter month had one excep 
tionally large loss and is not con 
sidered to be a basis for comparison 


Third Quarter Losses 


Losses for the first 9 months of 
1953 now total $683,345,000 an in 
crease of 17.5 percent over the first 
9 months of 1952. These estimated 
losses include an allowance for un 
insured and unreported losses. 


WHITE FLOORS STAY WHITE — 


NOW with White ONEX -SEAL 
A Finish that: makes White Cement ¢ Terrazzo 








Magnesite Marble 


ne 


e The specialized sealing and finishing 


method recommended by Cement man 





ufacturers and the National Terrazzo 
and Mosaic 


maintain original color and» maximum 


Ass'n. to preserve and 


light reflection of white floors in 
INDUSTRY for 
and reduced accidents 


increased production 







- +» On your staff not your payroll 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEMONSTRATION 
ON YOUR FLOORS 


‘ , \ 
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No Yellowing! Stops checking 


Makes “seeing” easier for workers! 


Months of Wear! Minutes of Care! 


We believe there’s never been a seal that protects like 
ONEX-SEAL. And now Hillyard chemists, after months of 
work, have given original ONEX-SEAL a whitening 

power that avoids yellowing in bringing dirt-marred white floors 
to gleaming whiteness—an important factor, since discolor- 
ation in white cement is not only unsightly, but can decrease 
its reflecting value as much as 18%. ONEX-SEAL applies 
quickly, penetrating into the pores—and when buffed after 
drying has a high lustre — achieving a slip-resistant finish that needs 
no waxing, can be maintained “dry” with only occasional mopping. 
When cleaning is required use Onexite, a white pigmented neutral 
cleaner specially forinulated for white floors 









No Waxing! 


and efflorescence! 








ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


(For further details, use Key # M-22 on free Inquiry Card on page 73) 
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NOW...the first safety-perfect 








featuring revolutionary 
“Spheral Valve’ Design 





When you squeeze the grip of the one-hand oper- 

ated ‘’Redi-Flo’’, Mark Il, you get action—a powerful, 
instant flow of fire-killing dry chemical that streams 

out fast and freely —without fail! 


With new, exclusive “Spheral Valve” Design, Stop- Fire 
rules out all possibility of extinguisher failure due to clog- 
ging or jamming of the valve. When fire occurs, you're 
never left holding an extinguisher that refuses to operate. 
Dry chemical particles can’t possibly foul Stop-Fire’s 
“Spheral Valve”, nor can accidental distortion of the valve 
mechanism possibly interfere with valve operation. In fact, 
the “Redi-Flo”, Mark II, may be partially discharged over 
and over—even with this “stop-go” action, it never hesitates 
or fails. When you reach for the “Redi-Flo”, Mark Il, you 
KNOW it will go! 


Safety-Perfect in Every Respect—Investigate the (— 
“Spheral Valve” (Patent Pending) and the 7 other features 

for Safety-Perfect Performance offered by the “Redi-Flo”, 

Mark II. Write Stop-Fire for all the facts today! Wi, 
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3, 5,10 and 20 lb 
capacities (4 lb and 
30 lb units 
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dry chemical fire extinguisher 
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For safety-perfect dry chemical fire protection, insist 
on. Stop-Fire’s safety-perfect ‘Redi-Flo”, Mark IL ! 
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prevention received _ its 

share of attention at the Na- 
tional Safety Congress. New hazards 
and new developments occupied an 
important place in the 5-day pro- 
gram. 

Mathew M. Braidech, research di- 
rector of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, pointed out that the 
destruction of nearly 200 manufac- 
turing and mercantile establishments 
a day demands greater attention to 
fire by everyone interested in the 
nation’s well-being. Mr. Braidech 
outlined present advancements in 
fire extinguishing efficiency and em- 
phasized the need for long-range 
planning by management to meet 
the trend toward structural “big- 
ness” and increased concentration of 
values. 

He observed that these conditions, 
accompanying the nation’s advanc- 
ing technology, multiply the risks of 
fire and promote its severity and 
gross destruction. A case in point, 
he noted, was the recent multi-mil- 
lion dollar fire at the General Motors 
Hydramatic Transmission _ plant. 
The loss exceeded 50 million dollars 

-rmore than the total for the 80 
largest fires and explosions of 1952. 

Several factors should be consid 
ered to gain a proper perspective on 
fire’s destructiveness. No two fires 
are alike. A thousand different situ 
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New Fire Problems Attacked 
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ations of fire and explosions have 
been found, involving ordinary com- 
bustible and flammable liquids and 
their vapors, gases and dusts, includ 
ing pressure rupture and vacuum col 
lapse of equipment. A small fire 
must be quickly detected and 
promptly controlled, or it can easily 
become large enough to destroy a 
whole plant. Fire damage is not 
limited to burning. Other equally 
serious destructive effects are smoke 
and water damage, spoilage by con- 
tamination and exposure, breakage 
from falling debris and structural 
collapse, thermal deformation and 
distortion of precision machinery. 

In addition, the loss of vital busi- 
ness records, engineering data, dis- 
location and transfer of skilled and 
trained workers, good will and pres- 
tige in a competitive market, and the 
inconvenience of rebuilding and ob- 
taining machinery replacements, 
make fire indirectly more destructive 
than ever. 

Mr. Braidech urged that every at 
tempt be made to provide the neces- 
sary preventive and _ protective 
engineering at the blue-print stage 
to minimize and control the danger 
potentials. He also called for greater 
alertness to new hazards, increased 
attention to the growing dimensions 
of the more common hazards of fire, 
and the development of special train- 
ing programs to meet situations with 
unusually high risks. 

“Present advancements in fire ex- 
tinguishing,” Mr. Braidech con- 
cluded, “have provided sufficient 


equipment and techniques to ade 
quately safeguard practically all ex 
isting hazardous operations.” 


Investigations 


A plea for more careful investiga 
tions of fires was made by John J. 
Ahern, director of the department 
of fire protection and safety engi 
neering at Illinois Institute of ‘Tech 
nology, Chicago. He listed the two 
main reasons for such investigations. 
They will discourage the “criminal” 
arsonist who sets a fire deliberately 
and the “involuntary” arsonist who 
allows a fire hazard to exist despite 
repeated warnings and recommenda 
tions. They will provide data to en- 
able the engineering changes neces- 
sary to be made. 

Mr. Ahern defined a fire cause as 
“the action or lack of action which 
brings together combustible material 
with a source of ignition.” He said 
available statistics show fire causes 
listed as “flammable liquids, weld 
ing, smoking and matches, etc.” 
This type of tabulation does not fit 
the definition and does not help 
much in trying to improve fire 
records. 

“No matter how susceptible to ig 
nition a material may be, it can be 
safely handled by an enginecring 
approach which will eliminate all 
sources of ignition,” he explained. 
Although no two fires are alike, there 
are certain basic things which will 
help locate the cause, added Mr. 
Ahern. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Fifty-five gallon gasoline pan is permitted to burn before use of extinguisher. 





Wet water completes extinguishment of gasoline fire in | minute and 5 seconds. 





WETTER 


By NORMAN H. DAVIS, JR. 
Executive Engineer, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


PPROXIMATELY five years 

ago an organization submitted 
their wetting agents for examination 
and testing. ‘These products are 
non-flammable liquid chemicals 
especially compounded to improve 
the efficiency of natural water as a 
fire extinguishing medium for Class 
\ and Class B fires. Although wet 
ting agents are available from other 
manufacturers, the information con 
tained in this article is based on the 
tests of this one company’s products 
because they are the only wetting 
agents submitted to our laboratories 
for examination. 

When a certain percent of the 
wetting agent is poured in water, it 
decreases the surface tension of the 
solution, facilitating appreciabh 
greater surface contact and penetra 
tion. 

In the first test of these penetrants 
at Underwriters’ Laboratories, 600 
pounds of oak mill slabs were ai 
ranged in the shape of a cone 4'2 
feet in diameter at the bottom and 
22 feet in diameter at the top. The 
penetrants (in proportion of 1 per 
cent) were premixed with plain 
water in a large pressure tank, later 
pressurized for discharge. In order 
to standardize the test and eliminat« 
the human element, fixed piping 
and nozzle systems were used. One 
system was for the penetrant solu 
tion and the other for plain water, 
and great care was taken to avoid 
contamination of the plain water 
system with the wet water. 

Each test was given a preburn of 
approximately 15 minutes, the 
actual time being determined by the 
temperature of the wood pile. When 
a temperature of 1400 degrees F. 
was reached the water was turned 
on. Visually there was very Title 
difference between the two tests. 
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However, here is the big difference. 
One hundred and seventeen gallons 
of plain water were applied for 6 
minutes and 35 seconds before the 
fire was considered to be out. Eighty 
gallons of wetter water were applied 
for + minutes and 20 seconds, at the 
same rate as plain water, before the 
fire was considered to be out. Fire 
extinguishment was determined not 
only visually, but also by observa- 
tion of reduction in temperature. 


Large Scale Class ''B"" Combustibles 


A test fire pan presenting a fuel 
surface area of 113 square feet was 
used. The depths of the fuel (gaso- 
line) ranged from % of an inch to 
2% inches. The first two tests used 
fixed nozzles 78 inches and 31 inches 
directly above the fuel surface and 
plain water in one case and wetter 
water in others. Two to thre. times 
as much plain water was used to 
extinguish the fire and from two to 
three times the amount of time was 
required. 

The third series of tests consisted 
of hand application using a 1% 
inch hose. In the first test 55 gal- 
lons of gasoline was ignited and 
given a preburn of | minute. Using 
plain water the fuel burned cut 
under controlled conditions before 
the fire could be put out. This lasted 
approximately 19 minutes. In the 
next test 110 gallons of gasoline 
were poured in the test fire pan. 
Using a 1 percent solution of the 
wetting agent, applied at the same 
rate as the plain water in the previ- 
ous test, the fire was put out in 5 
minutes and 24 seconds using 468 
gallons of the extinguishing agent. 


Large Scale Class A’ Combustibles 


In another test 600-pound high 
compression bales of cotton were 
ignited with a blow torch over 5 
exposed surfaces. A preburn of more 
than 2 hours was permitted on each 
sample. The fire was extinguished 
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WATER SHORTENS FIRES 


by application of 6.9 gallons of wet- 
ter water except for several spots 
on the underside of the bale. 
‘Twenty-four hours later 5 additional 
gallons of wetter water was applied 
to the same bale, effecting complete 
extinguishment. Under the same 
conditions, another bale required 
19.3 gallons of plain water which 
apparently extinguished the flame. 
However, 24 hours later the bale re 
ignited and an additional 380 gal- 
lons was applied through a 142 inch 
hose line without effecting extin- 
guishment. As a result 14 gallons of 
wetter water was applied a few hours 
later, finally extinguishing the fire. 

Many other Class “B” fire tests 
were conducted using rubber tires, 
kerosene, N-butyl acetate, asphalt, 
etc. In every case the wetter water 
put the fire out in considerably less 
time and used considerably less 
water. The plain water in most 
cases only reduced the fuel-burning 
rate without extinguishing the test 
hres. 


Effects on Equipment 


Another test was set up to dis- 
cover the effect of wet water on 
personnel, metals, cotton rubber- 
lined fire hose, linen fire hose, and 
automatic sprinklers. No noticeable 
adverse effects to personnel could be 
found due to contact with wet water. 

The effect of wet water on 
metals, cotton-jacketed rubber-lined 
fire hose, and on linen fire hose is 
no more pronounced than that of 
distilled water. Long contact of 
steel with wet water or distilled 
water causes deterioration in the 
form of pitting. Observations of 
automatic sprinklers for 15 months 
gave evidence of slight creepage in 
sprinklers with paper gaskets at the 
cap, but no evidence of creepage 
or leakage was found in sprinkler 
samples assembled with metal gas- 
kets. All threaded joints in group 
assemblies were tight. There was 












no evidence of deterioration due to 
contact of the bronze in the sprin- 
klers with wet water. 


Test Conclusions 


The following conclusions were 
developed from observations made 
during the tests and study of the 
data obtained. 

The penetrants tested can be 
readily mixed with normally avail- 


FEATURE 


Fourth article of a series 
on Fire Prevention. The 
first three articles ap- 
peared in the Septem- 
ber, October and No- 
vember issues. 


TREATED WATER 
5 —— 


Picture shows bale in which fire was ex- 
tinguished by 6.9 gallons of wet water, 
except. for several spots on the underside 
of the bale. Next day an «dditional 5 
gallons of wet water were applied effect- 
ing complete extinguishment of the fire. 
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Application of 19.3 gallons of plain water 
apparently extinguished the fire in this 
bale, but the next day it had been re- 
ignited. An additional 380 gallons of 
water, which was then applied, failed to 
extinguish the fire. Fourteen gallons of 
wet water were then applied and finally 
completed extinguishment of the fire. 















able plain water. No difficulty was 
experienced at any time during the 
tests in premixing the penetrants in 
plain water during winter weather 
or summer weather at water temper 
atures normal for the seasons. 
Cloth wetting tests of each lot of 
wet water before use, whether 
freshly mixed or not, indicated that 
pouring the required penetrant into 
plain water and stirring briefly with 
a wooden paddle was adequate. The 
tests also showed acceptable wet 
water could be made by this mixing 
method with water at normal tem- 
peratures met with in city supplies. 
When the wet water stood unused 
for a period of time there was no 
noticeable tendency for the wetting 
agents to settle out of solution. 
Premixing is practical where equip- 
ment such as booster tank and pump 
arrangements, fire department equip- 
ment, hand pump tanks, etc., are 
available. 

In fire tests of asphalt, the pene- 
trant was successfully introduced 
into the plain water stream by a 
proportioner now under develop- 
ment. Proportioners will likely be 
commercially developed for contin- 
uous introduction of wetting agents 
in proper proportions to water flow- 
ing under pressure in pipe and hose. 

Storage temperatures should be 
above 40 degrees F. to avoid freez- 
ing and to keep the agent in liquid 
form for immediate use. If exposed 
to temperatures below 40 degrees F’. 
the solution can be returned to its 
original state by slight agitation after 
increasing the temperature to ap- 


rl 


proximately 60 degrees F 


‘Two forms of the wetting agents, 
in 1 percent solution, gave excellent 
results on Class “A” fires. A 2 per- 
cent solution of one form was effec- 
tive for Class “B” fires. 

The rate of application of the 
extinguishing agent has an impor- 
tant effect on the time required for 
putting out the fire and on the 
amount of agent used. Results in- 
dicate that application rates of the 
tested wet water of 0.05 gallons per 
minute/per square foot for Class 
“A” fires and from 0.4 to 1 gallon 
per minute/per square foot of fuel 
surface for Class ““B” fires are effec- 
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tive. One per cent solutions of the 
penetrants are effective in putting 
out fires in rubber tires. 

Fire tests were conducted satis 
factorily in temperatures ranging 
from 90 degrees F’. to 25 degrees F. 
The same care was taken to avoid 
freezing as with plain water. 

Pictures by courtesy of Underwriters’ Labora 
tories, Inc. 

Fire Front 
(Continued from page 53) 

Fire tends to sweep upward until 
it meets an obstacle, and it is helpful 
in tracing a fire to its origin, to note 
the signs which show its direction 
of travel. Such information, plus a 
knowledge of the combustible ma 
terial and the source of ignition, will 
make it possible to put together the 
circumstances which brought the 
material and the source together, he 
explained. The problem of how the 
fire began could be determined at 
this point—and this is the critical 
point, because many, if not most, 
studies stop here. From here we 
must learn “why,” he asserted. 

Many headline disasters such as 
factory explosions and warehouse 
fires may be avoided, because ex- 
plosion-proof electrical equipment is 
now available to provide more safety 
in hazardous locations. This was 
disclosed by A. F. Matson, chemical 
engineer of Underwriters’ Labora 
tories. 

“A given area or location may be 
hazardous from a fire and explosion 
viewpoint,” Mr. Matson said, “be- 
cause of the presence of either flam- 
mable gases or vapors, combustible 
dusts or easily-ignited fibers or fly- 
ings. Atmospheres containing dust 
of aluminum, magnesium or their 
commercial alloys are flammable. 
Dusts from carbon, coal or coke, 
flour, starch and grain are also flam- 
mable when mixed into the at- 
mosphere in the right proportion.” 

The National Electrical Code sets 
up specifications for explosion-proof 
electrical equipment. To qualify, 
equipment must be so constructed 
that gas or vapor-air explosions oc- 
curring inside will not ignite sur- 
rounding gas or vapor-air mixtures. 
In a_ fan-cooled, explosion-proof 
motor for instance, joints and shaft 


openings must be of adequate width 
and close clearance to prevent flame 
from reaching the outside atmos- 
phere. Explosion-proof electric fix- 
tures utilize metal-to-metal or metal- 
to-glass joints for the same purpose. 
Rigid conduit with explosion-proos 
joints also are required to be used 
in hazardous locations. 

“Most persons have no difficulty 
understanding how a switch or other 
arcing device may ignite gas,” de 
clared G. M. Kintz, chief of the acci- 
dent division of the 
Bureau of 


prevention 
Mines, “but very few 
flame or gas can 
from one 


understand how 
travel through conduit 
point to another and cause a dis 
astrous fire or explosion.” 

H. F. Browne, a petroleum engi 
the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, demonstrated with graphs 


neer also with 


and simulated explosions how a 
flame travels through a conduit or 
any confined space and builds pres 
sure ahead of it. 


41st Safety Congress 

(Continued from page 15) 
housekeeping; encouraging employee 
suggestions; publicizing good safety 
records of individuals and depart 
ments; maintaining, analyzing, and 
making recommendations concern 
ing major and minor injury reports 
to prevent recurrence of injuries. 

A department store approach to 
small plant safety was recommended 
by Earl Aspinwall, personnel man 
ager of the Creamery Package Manu 
facturing Co. 

Like January inventory sales and 
July clearances, a specific safety 
theme is emphasized according to 
the needs of the season in the plant. 

When employees are vacation- 
minded, bulletin boards carry re- 
minders of highway dangers. Good 
housekeeping is emphasized in the 
plant during the month of May, the 
traditional housecleaning month at 
home. 

Industry has been fighting acci- 
dents on only one front. A second 
front in safety, Homer T. Fort, pub- 
lications director of the Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., said is needed to 
stop “the terrible toll of off-the-job 
accidents.” For every disabling in- 
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jury inside the gates of industry, 
there have been 3 outside. 

How can industry help check 
these injuries? By backing highway 
planners, supporting law enforce- 
ment groups, and by working with 
any group that concerns itself with 
off-the-job accidents, Mr. Fort sug 
gested. He added that safety educa 
tion on the job should be so good 
that it will put “a safety groove in 
employees’ conscious minds that will 
stay with them after the whistle.” 

“The price of industrial accidents 
cannot really be measured in any 
other terms than their effect on 
people,” was the opinion of M. B. 
Gordon, employee 
services in the engine and foundry 
division of the Ford Motor Co. 


supervisor of 


“All employee safety activity is 
designed to prevent the mental suf 
fering that every injured person ex 
periences when he comes to a full 
realization of total blindness or 
complete paralysis of his limbs,” he 
explained, “Money seems pretty in 
significant when you look at it from 
the viewpoint of the injured man.” 


Handling People Safely 


Employees being trained to in 
struct others in accident prevention 
should first subject themselves to 
very serious self-analysis, D. H. 
Platt, accident prevention and heaith 
specialist of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, declared. Each man must 
be convinced that he has the neces- 
sary knowledge and will to undertake 
the job of training others. He urged 
a lot of preliminary planning to 
make every instruction session as 
fruitful as possible. 

“The safety engineer, o1 safety 
manager, is a specialist in a field 
which is as broad as industry itself, 
a composite of myriads of special 
ties,” according to Stanley F. Spence 
Safety Director of American Cyana 
mid Company 

Mr. Spence defined the head of a 
plant safety department as “not an 
inspector, nor a pure design engi- 
neer, nor a scientist, nor a methods 
man, nor a public relations man, 
but a management man, combining 
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the special skills of these specialties 
in their proper proportions in one 
man-sized package.” 

He then listed 9 qualifications of 
a good safety engineer: a good en- 
gineering or technical background 
in academic training and practical 
experience; a knowledge of his piant 
from A to Z; an understanding of 
the fundamentals of the operations 
conducted in the plant; knowledge 
of plant systems and procedures; 
“know how” to develop specific sys 


tems and procedures necessary in his 
program, and to integrate them with 
plant policy; liking for people and a 
hankering to know what makes them 
behave as they do; the ability to in 
still in people the desire to avoid 
accidents; imagination, and an an 
ticipation of accident problems; a 
finely-developed sense of relative 
values. 

The industrial supervisor must be 
diplomat, engineer and psychologist 
all rolled into one pointed out Karl 
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R. Brunt, supervisor of education 
and training, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

“There is a great body of clinical 
evidence to show that personality 
factors, problems of conflict and 
frustration are important causes of 
accidents,” Mr. Brunt said. It’s the 
supervisor's duty to study his work- 
ers to guard against these emotional 
upsets. 

The industrial foreman must also 
be something of a psychiatrist, be- 
cause human understanding is the 
key to reduced accidents, John W. 
Kunker, western region supervisor of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, ex 
plained in his address. 

“We have witnessed the transition 
of emphasis from conditions to prac- 
tices,” he said. “Now, the emphasis 
must of necessity move to that more 
difficult area of human interests, un- 
derstanding and behavior.” 

\ training program for supervisors 
was suggested which would deal pri 
marily in human relations. When 
an attitude is anti-social, belligerent, 


resentful, cynical or any of countless 
variations, all the skill and training 
in human understanding available 
to interpret the symptoms and get 
at causes and effects must be em- 
ployed. Mr. Kunker indicated that 
leaders trained along the lines of 
human understanding would en- 
courage participation by everyone 
in safety programs. 

“The man most likely to have an 
accident is one who is unhappy, 
worried, careless, inattentive, or 
easily distracted, disgruntled and re 
bellious, irresponsible, individualis- 
tic, and who has an unusual amount 
of resentment against persons in 
authority.” 

How to spot him was described by 
Dr. Raymond H. Fletcher, psychia- 
trist of the firm of Rohrer, Hibler 
and Replogle. He advised listening 
to the man talk to discover person 
ality traits. 

“The things which a person may 
say and do cannot be measured by 
test,” Dr. Fletcher declared, “and 
being a good listener is an important 
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psychological aid to people who 
must exercise judgment about 
others.” 


Research and Plant Control 


Safety engineering has failed to 
keep pace with other engineering 
fields in research, according to John 
J. Ahern, director of the department 
of fire protection and safety engi 
neering at Illinois Institute of Tech 
nology. Mr. Ahern estimated more 
than 3 billion dollars will be spent 
on research and development in the 
United States during 1953. 

“T am embarrassed to even specu 
late as to the infinitesimal propor 
tion of this figure that will be spent 
on safety problems,” he declared. 
“The stumbling block has been a 
lack of strong interest and support 
from industry regarding research on 
This, in the last 
analysis, is the colleges’ fault and re 


safety problems. 


flects a failure to impress on em 
ployers the importance of finding 
solutions to many technical safety 
problems.” 

There’s little use in trying to pro 
mote safety in a plant that isn’t de- 
signed for it in the first place; the 
Congress heard from R. E. Redfield, 
SUPETVISOT ot maintenance of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

“Lower installation first-cost is not 
necessarily the economical one in the 
design of new plants,” he declared. 
“Any premium paid for quality ma 
terials and good design is quickly 
recoverable in improved working 
time and lower operating and main 
tenance costs.” 

A good safety record is one way of 
making a good impression on cus 
tomers, employees, the community, 
industry, competitors, stockholders 
and government, Don Knowlton, of 
Hill & Knowlton, public relations 
consultants, told the Congress. ‘The 
best way to set up amicable public 
relations is by cooperating fully to 
disseminate accurate and authentic 
information. News is something 
important and unusual. Accidents 
and fires fall under these classifica 
tions. Therefore, it is evident that 
they must be reported, according to 
Mr. Knowlton. 

It is difficult, on the other hand, 
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to make news out of near-misses and 
avoided accidents, but with a little 
ingenuity it can be done. He cited 
the case of an “Armadillo Club.” 
Membership was earned by men 
who might have been injured or 
killed by falling objects if they had 
not been wearing safety helmets. 
Publicity given these men had a 
constructive slant since it empha 
sized the importance of wearing 
safety gear. 

Various sectional meetings dis- 
cussed the particular problems of 
specific industries and areas of safety 
in more detail. Some of these dis- 
cussions follow. 


Machine Guarding 


Uniform standards for machinery 
guarding are needed to promote 
safety, Floyd E. Frazier, industrial 
division director of the accident and 
fire prevention department of a 
leading insurance association, told 
the Congress. He said that “in a 
study of one particular industry it 
was found that, although machinery 
was the source of only about 15 per- 
cent of all injuries, these injuries 
accounted for more than 50 percent 
of total losses.” 

Mr. Frazier suggested this indi- 
cated the need for guards. The need 
for uniform standards, he continued, 
is indicated by the fact that ma- 
chinery manufacturers contend 
guards cannot be included as stand- 
ard equipment because of conflict- 
ing state standards. 

Robert Snyder, electrical engineer 
for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., disclosed that his company has 
developed electronic safety devices 
that shut off machinery if a man 
only gets close to danger. ‘The new 
“proximity safety” operates merely 
by the approach of any part of the 
body near the danger point, he ex- 
plained. 


Petroleum 


The days when men were men 
and accidents were plentiful are gone 
forever in the oil fields. G. H. 
Barnes, district superintendent of 
the Shell Oil Co., related incidents 
in the “old days” of riggers standing 
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on their heads on the top of der- 
ricks to settle bets, and races to the 
top of derricks, with one man climb- 
ing the bracings while the other 
used the ladder. Men got reputa- 
tions as “he men” for doing these 
dangerous and foolhardy stunts in| 
those days, but, the emphasis now 
is on saving lives, not risking them. 

The multi-million dollar expan- 
sion program now going on in the 
petroleum industry is a good oppor- 
tunity to raise safety standards by 
instituting a program of engineering 


for safety. R. J. Hargrove, supervisor 
of maintenance engineering with 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., suggested 
safety start from the moment a 
plant and its equipment is designed. 
Future safe operation and mainte 
nance can be built into a plant, he 
added. 

A safety program in which death 
enforces the rules, and a fascinating 
story of the year-round fight with 
nature to get petroleum out of north- 
erm Canada, were described by 


D. L. Cuthberth, safety director of 
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Imperial Oil Co. In latitudes of 55 
and 60 degress north, where the 
company has drilling operations, the 
temperature varies from zero, or 
slightly above, to as low as 60 de 
grees below zero. Occasionally, 
during the coldest 
November to March, the tempera 


weather from 
ture may stay at a “warm” 35 or 40 
degrees below zero for as long as 3 
or + weeks. Snowfall varies from yea 
to year and from place to place. On 
the plains drifting complicates drill 
ing; in the bush areas, the snowfall 
is very heavy. Snowplows are stand 
ard equipment, and extra food 
must be kept on hand at the rigs 
for emergencies. Roads are often 
blocked 2 or 3 days at a time. 
“Our company does not let men 
travel alone in winter in remote 
areas,’ Mr. Cuthberth explained. 
“An extra person to help with shov 
eling or to give an extra push may 
mean the difference between getting 
through or staying put. If a vehicle 
is snowbound and the motor kept 
running to provide heat, two men 


can talk or take turns sleeping. 
There is less danger of being over- 
come by carbon monoxide. No ex- 
tra efforts or programs have to be 
devised to make men abide by safety 
rules.” 

Mining 


Coal miners and operators have 
their disagreements, but not on the 
subject of safety, reported H. A. 
Schrecengost, supervising inspector 
for the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

More than 31,000 miners in the 
anthracite regions of Pennsylvania 
have completed a special course of 
safety training in the last 5 years. 


The demand for this training has 


increased to such a degree that as 
many as 6 full-time instructors, 
teaching 2 or 3 classes a day, are re 
quired, Mr. Schrecengost said. 

\n underground school in Butte, 
“green” man- 
power into safe miners. Lester 
Bishop, assistant research engineer 
of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., explained that all newcomers 
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to mining work are trained in a stu 
dent mine. Under the guidance of 
a shift-boss, the men are schooled in 
excavation, timbering, handling ore 
and filling. Training is under actual 
conditions since the mine is an op 
erative one. When the student has 
completed the course, he is gradu- 
ated to a regularly operating mine 
with an experienced crew. Here he 
undergoes further training with new 
equipment and modern mining 
methods 

The new technique of roof bolting 
has decreased the hazard of roof 
falls in coal mines, increased the 
value of coal reserves and improved 
operating efficiency. Andrew Gracie 
and Joel N. Van Sant, general man 
ager and chief engineer, respectively, 
of the St. Louis, Rocky Mountain 
& Pacific Mining Co., described op 
erations in a mine where faults and 
shale make the roof areas of the coal 
seams treacherous. 

lo combat these conditions, the 
company is now using the technique 
of roof bolting. Bolts 5 and 6 feet 
long are driven into the roof with 
special equipment. An air impact 
wrench is used to tighten the nut 
after the bolt has been expanded in 
its anchorage position. This process 
builds up a beam of interlocking 
keystones in the form of a primitive 
flat arch which supports the roof. 

The bolts also eliminate timber 
roof supports. ‘These obstructions 
not only present a safety hazard, but 
also slow down production. Because 
of the old method of shoring, much 
coal had to be left because recovery 
was uneconomical and in some cases 
impossible. Roof bolting increased 
the value of coal reserves in this 
mine by 25 percent by permitting 
the extraction of top coal safely. 

Coating coal mine roofs to pre 
vent hazards caused by “sweating” 
was described by an engineer from 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, C. A. 
Herbert. Mr. Herbert explained that, 
when moisture gets behind shale, it 
expands and contracts with tempera 
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This 
compound fills any cracks and _fis- 
sures and prevents moisture from 
getting inside. 


roof areas subject to moisture. 


A new development in coal min- 
ing facilitates production with no 
loss of safety for miners. Irving 
Hartmann, physicist, and Bernard 
Lewis, chief of the explosives and 
physical sciences division of the 
Bureau, reported experimental re 
sults with short-delay multiple blast- 
ing. Some advantages of this method 
are that miners are not obliged to 
re-enter repeatedly the duty atmos 
phere, and are not exposed so fre 
quently to roof falls. ‘The Bureau of 
Mines officials explained that, while 
not constituting endorsement by the 
Bureau, findings appear to substan 
tiate advantages of short-delay mul- 
tiple blasting in coal mines. 

“Rock as an operating 
problem in deep metal mines and in 
some coal mines were discussed by 
P. J. Shenon, consulting geologist. 
In general, he said, most rock 
bursts occur below 2000-foot depths. 
Caused by the sudden release of 
stresses in rocks, they set up tremors 
which may disturb the natural “set” 
of other rocks in excavated areas. 


bursts” 


Although they cannot be pre 
vented, there are several precautions 
that minimize their effects, Mr. 
Shenon added. Filling abandoned 
excavations with sand, gravel or 
mine waste prevents setting up com- 
plicated stress patterns in the earth 
which lead to rock bursts. Certain 
methods of mining also make their 
effects less serious. Extra care in 
setting supports also is important. 

How radio communications have 
improved safety and increased effi- 
ciency in underground iron ore 
mines was described by E. D. Cory, 
chief electrical engineer of the 
Cleveland-Ciiffs Co. 

Coal mines have used radio for 
some time, but only in the last 
couple of years has equipment been 
perfected that overcomes interfer- 
ence in metal mines. In addition to 
the greater production efficiency 
made possible by radio, it provides 
rapid communication in case of emer- 
gency. Fires, falls and injuries can 
be reported quickly and equipment 
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and trained personnel moved to 
the scene in a matter of minutes. 


Lumbering and Construction 


Logging is still the most hazardous 
occupation in the United States. 
W. E. McCraw, special representa 
tive of the Caterpillar ‘Tractor Co., 
said accidents occur about 4.5 times 
more frequently in logging than the 
average for all industries and, in lost 
time, they’re 4.7 times more severe. 

“Even though the men in logging 
operations are exposed to greater 
hazards than the average, our work 
injury rates are truly appalling in 
their frequency,” Mr. McCraw 
stated. “Plotted graphically, only 
logging and highway construction 
show an upward trend for the past 
5 years, while the all-industries rate 
is slightly decreasing.” 

Over 77 percent of accidents in 
logging are caused by the human 
element. “Crew training is the so 
lution,” Mr. McCraw said. “A crew 
well trained in safe practices is a 


cash asset, as compensation premi 
ums are based largely on the acci 
dent experience of each company.” 

Paul Bunyan wasn’t the only big 
thing to come out of the forest. 
I'he safety problem is even bigger, 
reports J]. Kenneth Pearce, professor 
of logging engineering at the Uni 
versity of Washington college of 
forestry. Probably the biggest haz 
ard to be overcome is mental, he 
said. Logging is accepted as a dan 
gerous occupation by the men in it 
who are prone to say, “What's the 
use of talking safety?” 

Professor Pearce cited records, 
however, which prove there’s much 
to be gained by talking safety. In 
1951, member companies of the 
Western Forest Products Safety 
Conference logged 17.6 million man 
hours in the extremely hazardous 
Douglas Fir region while reporting 
an average injury frequency rate 
one-half that of the industry as a 
whole. One award-winning com- 
pany had a frequency rate 1/14th 
of the industry average. Besides 


él 





changing the loggers attitude, safety 
must be engineered into the plan 
ning, layout and construction of the 
logging operation, he said. For ex 
ample, roads must be located and 
planned with safety as well as trans- 
portation costs in mind. Slight dis- 
tance, turnout spacing, grades suited 
to braking performance of log 
trucks and spacing of curves are 
safety features which can be en 
gineered into roads. 

As engineers plan the design of 
any structure for safety, contractors 
must plan the elements that will 
make its coustruction safe, declared 
Dale Medsker, area supervisor of the 
safety engineering department, Na 
tional Surety Corp. Application of 
engineering principles to construc 
tion work involves 3 simple steps, 
Mr. Medsker explained. 

“First, contractors must plan their 
jobs in every detail and make safety 
a part of the plar. Second, work 
must be performed in accord with 
sound engineering principles. Third, 
failures and accidents must be ana 
lyzed so corrective action can be 
taken.” 

I:nforcement of safe practices in 
building construction is particularly 
difficult, Erwin N. Ziner, safety en- 
ginecr of the Johy A. Volpe Con 
struction Co., declared, because of 
hand-me-down construction habits, 
prejudice against safety equipment, 
and the fact that few contractors 
have an organized accident preven 
tion program. ‘Transient workers 
also provide difficulties. 

The lack of teeth in any enforce 
ment program has been overcome in 
his own company, he said, by a 
bonus system in which large sums 
are given to superintendents and 
foremen who maintain the best 
records. Lack of pre-employment 
physical examinations was cited as 
probably the most important difh- 
culty. Mr. Ziner urged both man- 
agement and labor groups to estab- 
lish basic standards. 


Paper and Materials Handling 


The tremendous safety gains in 
the paper industry since the advent 
of organized accident prevention 30 
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years ago were summarized by D. C. 
Everest, chairman of the board of 
Marathon Corp., in one of several 
sessions of the Pulp and Paper sec 
tion of the Congress. Mr. Everest 
cited a 75 percent decrease in num- 
ber of accidents, and an average 
decrease of approximately 52 per 
cent in insurance rates of the + basic 
classifications of the industry. 

Safety tips about ladders were 
offered by Henry G. Lamb, safety 
engineer of the American Standards 
Association, while he explained the 
highlights of the new safety code 
for portable wood ladders. 

A 28-foot extension ladder. is 
needed in order to reach a window 
24 feet above the ground. Why the 
extra + feet? Well, the minimum 
overlap of the two ladder sections 
must be at least 3 feet, and the base 
of the ladder must be one-fourth its 
length from the wall, using up an- 
other foot. A wooden ladder should 
be purchased unpainted, so you can 
see cracks, checks, pitch pockets and 
other defects. You can paint it once 
you're satisfied it’s okay. The Code 
Committee refused to approve a 
standard for a cheap stepladder for 
home use only, Mr. Lamb said, “‘be- 
cause a 200-pound man Or woman in 
the home probably needed just as 
strong a stepladder as a 200-pound 
employee in a factory.” 

A non-destructive method of test- 
ing wire ropes used for hoisting in 
mines, for elevators and for overhead 
cableways was described by P. F. 
Cavanaugh, assistant director of the 
Ontario Research Foundation’s de 
partment of engineering and met 
allurgy. He said the instrument has 
been undergoing extensive field 
tests. It shows up magnetic differ- 
ences in wire rope before and after 
it has undergone stress. 


Railroads and Communication 


Since 1888, when statistics first 
were kept, the railroads have pro- 
gressed steadily in improving safety 
conditions for employees, Lynne L. 
White, president of the Nickel Plate 
Road told the Congress. In 1922, 
1,657 employees were killed and 
117,197 injured. In 1952, the best 
year the railroads have ever had 


in safety, “not a single passenger 
was killed in a train wreck,” Mr. 
White declared. ‘The 352 employee 
fatalities and 20,536 injuries repre 
sent a better than 75 percent im- 
provement in the casualty rate since 


1922 


How a safe worker is developed 
on one railroad was described by A. 
V. Swift, special representative of 
the Michigan Central Railroad. 

New employees are first grounded 
in the important safety rules of the 
company. Then they are familiar 
ized with actual equipment in the 
car shop. Practical experience in the 
switching yard is the next phase of 
training. Yardmasters make regular 
reports on the progress of the men 
after they are assigned to a job. ‘The 
safety director corrects unsafe prac 
tices or attitudes that may be ob 
served. Every man is encouraged 
to attend weekly safety meetings to 
keep up with the latest procedures, 
and each employee receives a 
monthly letter from the superinten 
dent in which accidents are reported 
and analyzed. 

‘The communications industry has 
the best safety record in the nation, 
the Congress was told by E. E. Wy- 
land, assistant vice president in 
charge of personnel of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Communications lost .10 of a day 
per thousand man-hours worked last 
vear, While industry as a whole lost 
.65. Its frequency rate was 1.61 lost 
time injuries per million man-hours, 
while the all-industry average was 
8.40. 


Safety is made a personal thing in 
the communications industry. It is 
its own reward to the person himself, 
his family and the people around 
him, Mr. Wyland said. Making the 
correct and safe way of performing 
work a habit is another important 
asset to accident prevention. When 
hazardous situations arise that de- 
mand split-second decisions, a better 
chance for safety is created if the 
right thing is done automatically 
out of habit. Varying the approach 
and the incentive, and changing the 
appearance to attract attention, are 
other things that add to the effec 
tiveness of the safety program. 
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ow to make traffic and trans 
Piccadies safe occupied many 
sessions of the National Safety Con- 
gress. Many plans and solutions 
were put forward. 

The “pocketbook nerves” of mo 
torists must be pinched before they 
will be galvanized into safer driving 
habits, according to Marion E. Mar- 
tin, Maine commissioner of labor 
and industry. 

“All over the country the drivers’ 
insurance has been increasing in 
cost,” she said, “but as yet I have 
not seen a brochure, or a write-up in 
a newspaper, explaining that the in- 
crease in rates has been dus to the 
increased number of accidents. Ob- 
servance of the law isn’t due en 
tirely to fear of the police, but is 
due to the pocketbook being affected 


by fines for speeding, and other vi- 


olations. The ‘pocketbook nerve’ 
should be appealed to.” 

Miss Martin said appeals for traf- 
fic safety support have been made 
on a sound psychological basis of 
self-preservation and  humanitari- 
anism, but they have reached a 
plateau. People are nearly satiated 
with the old slogans. There must 
be additional approaches, she con- 
tinued. Miss Martin charged that 
too much time has been spent in 
arousing opinion and too little in 
follow-through, giving groups, or- 
ganizations and individuals detailed 
directions on and 
correct the problems. 

“There are many Civic groups 
which are ready and anxious to make 
FOR DECEMBER, 1953 


how to assess 


Pockethooks and Etiquette Share Spotlight 


At Congress Transport Safety Sessions 


constructive contributions, but they 
actually do not know where to be- 
gin,” she said. “They need leader- 
ship rather than flag waving—know- 
how rather than emotional appeals. 
Why are they not furnished it?” 

The trafic jam is creating a 
sticky situation in industrial areas. 
So, plant officials must cooperate 
with traffic authorities to minimize 
quitting-time congestion, according 
to J. W. Broxterman, safety and 
insurance supervisor for Schenley 
Distillers. He said “the first step in 
planning a smooth, safe traffic flow 
system for access roads and parking 
lots is an analysis of existing con 
ditions, roadways and parking areas 
and the demand.” 

Some common causes of traffic 
congestion around plants are in- 
sufficient sidewalks, crosswalks, load- 
ing zones and other means of sep- 
arating pedestrian trafic from ve 
hicles. Blocking of traffic exits by 
freight cars on railroad sidings and 
grade crossings during critical shift 
changes slows up traffic. Contin- 
uous left turning of vehicles from 
parking lots across heavy traffic 
streams often can be eliminated by 
rerouting. Inadequate controls at 
adjacent intersections may be caus- 
ing unusual delay in starting and 
stopping traffic. 

Plant officials should know the 
number of employees needing car 
space and plan accordingly, Mr. 
Broxterman stated. Boundaries and 
dimensions of all parking areas 
should be surveyed for proper exit 


and entrance. Directional signs and 
markings to facilitate loading and 
emptying parking areas should be 
installed where needed. Besides be 
ing a nuisance and causing accidents, 
improper traffic facilities around 
plants may be a menace to public 
safety. In the event of fire or other 
catastrophe, emergency vehicles 
could be obstructed. 


Commercial Vehicles 


Truck drivers are reading Emil) 
Post to learn more about their jobs. 
This was revealed by J. W. Jacobson, 
director of the accident control di 
vision, F. J. Boutell Driveaway Co. 
Fe said drivers for his company aré 
given copies of “Motor Manners,” 
the blue book of traffic etiquette 
written by Emily Post, as part of an 
intensive driver selection and train 
ing program. Mr. Jacobson said this 
program is altering the old idea that 
“all a truck driver requires is a strong 
back and a tough seat.” 

Although truck drivers are on their 
own most of the time, they some 
times have a company 
keeping tabs on their driving habits, 
according to F. S. Lake, director of 
safety for the Interstate Motor 
Freight System. A “constructive” 
type of patrol is maintained in which 
the driver is observed without his 
knowledge by a supervisor in an un 
identified car. The only reason for 
this type of patrol is the prevention 
of accidents, by learning drivers’ bad 
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Devil explains to the 
parade watchers why he 
and his comrades are 
tormenting their victim. 
He killed someone when 
drunk at the 
Float was one of many 


wheel. 


parade 
included 


featuring the 
which also 
3,000 marchers. 


HE crowds cheered, the bands 

played, the flags waved, and the 
stately floats rolled by. For two and 
a half hours marchers moved down 
New York City’s Fifth Avenue. It 
was at the same time a gay yet sober 
parade. It was a tribute to safety— 
the attempt to save lives by the 
simple expedient of using—care. 








HATS OFF-TO SAFETY! 


Gorilla is safe outside 


are locked behind bars 
on this driving safety 
float from the second 
annual New York Safety 
Parade. 





Officiaily, the parade bore the 
title—Second Annual New York 
Green Cross Safety Parade, and ar 
rangements had been going on for 
many months before the 3 thousand 
marchers swung out into the bril- 
liant fall sunshine. 

First, came the mounted police 
and contingents from the citv’s fire 


with baby as wild drivers 


and sanitation departments. The 
Army, Navy and An 
their respects to safety next. 
Post Office Department trucks went 


Force paid 
Phen 
by, driven by honor drivers with 
their miles of safe-driving displayed 
Floats, 
depicting the problems of careless 
and drunken appeared. 
Health and transit units of the city 


on the side of their trucks. 
driving, 
showed watchers some of their con 


Public trans 
portation, oil and gas companies, 


tributions to safetv. 


dairy and brewery companies, and 
railroads were represented as the 
parade went on. Bands with violins, 
with drums, with horns, and even 
with bagpipes strutted, wheeled, 
and even danced. One whole divi 
sion of the parade was devoted to 
civil defense emergency units. These 
units displaved the latest equipment 
for fighting the effects of radiation. 
Interspersed throughout the march- 
ing units were floats, some holding 
the careless ones up to hilarious ridi 
cule, others more seriously depicting 
the results of their carelessness. 

And, lest we forget, there were 
the children. The ones that marched 
in the high-school bands, or with 
their bicycles, or in other organiza 
tions; and the ones that watched 
from the sidelines and laughed at 
the clowns and waved happily at 
the drivers of the big “safe” trailer 
trucks. ‘They had a lot of fun, but 
they also learned something about 
safety. So, it can be truly said, did 
their fathers and mothers. 


Top picture: Greater New York Safety Coun 
cil. Bottom: Staff photo 
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Congress Sessions 

(Continued from preceding page) 

habits and correcting them. The 
supervisor's job is not all negative, 
however. ‘Truck drivers often are 
stopped on the road and compli- 
mented for good driving. 

Motor fleet operators should take 
inventory of methods used to select 
drivers, E. R. Reeves, director of the 
accident prevention division of the 
National Automobile Transporters 
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Association, told the Congress. 

“Many bills have gone into the 
hoppers of various state legislatures 
as a result of poor operation or bad 
behavior on the part of drivers,” he 
said. Although these drivers are in 
the minority, he said the public is 
inclined to remember the faults they 
observe. The best place to elimi- 
nate the potentially bad driver is in 
the employment office before he is 
hired, and before he causes trouble. 


Accident records and reports are 
just as important in the control of 
accidents as cost and sales records 
are in the control of profit and loss. 
In these terms, F. W. Moore, safety 
director of the Mistletoe Express 
Service, explained the use of acci 
dent records in supervising truck 
fleets. 

“In too many cases,” he said, 
“accident records and reports are 
neatly filed away and seldom dis 
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turbed.” ‘To be useful, they must 


« penodically evaluated. Informa 
them can be 


used in training and supervision to 


tion gathered from 


prevent future accidents. 


Two Views on Awards 

Give-away programs for commer 
cial drivers do not make good driv 
ers, asserted F. J. Wirken, director 
ot safety and personnel for Inter 
state Bakeries Corp. 

“Operators who expect their men 
to become accident-free drivers with 
a $10 reward, a gold watch or a $100 
war bond are actualy incurring more 
expense rather than building a sound 
program for reducing expenses,” Mr. 
Wirken declared. 
is most important and all of us in 
the trucking industry must realize 
it so that we cau collect uniform 
statistics which will help eradicate 
accidents.” 

'wo other speakers had different 
views on the value of driver cash 


“Standardization 


and premium awards for safety. 
Thurlow McDonald, director of per 
sonnel and safety for the Rochester 
l'ransit Co., described an incentive 
plan in which drivers can win as 
many prizes as a quiz show con- 
testant by avoiding accidents over 
a period of vears. 

Since 1949, company drivers have 
been awarded household premiums 
as bonuses for safe operation. The 
included toasters, power 
mowers, television sets, etc., each 
valued according to a system of 
points. Points are accumulated by 
drivers for each month of operation 
without an accident, acts of courtesy 
and commendations from passen 
gers, company and public officials, 
and newspapers. Drivers forfeit 
points when they have an accident, 
are reported for safety violation or 
acts of discourtesy or fail to report 
an accident. Penalties are based on 
the degree of fault involved on the 
part of the operator. 

A telephone quiz for truck drivers, 
with awards up to 100 dollars, was 
described by M. R. Jensen, trans 
portation superintendent of Con 
solidated Freightways, Inc. He told 
how the homes of drivers were 
phoned to determine knowledge of 
the week’s safety slogan—one ele 


prizes 
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ment of his company's safety pro 
gram. 

Passenger autos crashing into the 
rear of slower-moving trucks at night 
have caused more deaths on the New 
Jersey Turnpike than any other 
accident type, Charles M. Noble, 
chief engineer of the New Jersey 
l'urnpike Authority, told the Con- 
gTess. 

“Such accidents, which usually 
are without any evidence that the 
motorist applied his brakes, indicate 
a lack of depth perception,” Mr. 
Noble said. “It is possible that the 
nonuniformity of truck rear lighting 
may be at the bottom of these acci- 
dents.” 

He advocated a national campaign 
for uniform, reliable and adequate 
rear lighting of trucks, increasing 
the candlepower of their lights, pro- 
viding a signal in the cab which 
would warn the truck driver of light 
failure, and locating lights at a 
height to give uniform arrangement 
and freedom from mud and snow. 


Docs getting behind the wheel of 
a car really change an individual's 
personality? Definitely not, accord- 
ing to Dr. Alan Canty, psychia 
trist of Detroit’s Traffic Clinic. 

“The chronic traffic violator is a 
social problem child,” Dr. Canty 
explained. “His traffic misbehavior 
is but a symptom of his personality 
maladjustment. ‘The same _ factors 
which cause marital unhappiness, 
divorce and separations, frequent 
job changes, economic distress and 
unhealthy recreational activities con 
tribute to his contempt for conven 
tions and chronic defiance of traffic 
laws.” 


Motorist and Traffic Problems 


Almost 
have been examined in the Detroit 
Traffic Clinic since its establishment 
in 1936. During this time, about 
100 people driving cars in Detroit 
were found to be committably in 
sane, 850 were fecbleminded and 


10,000 problem drivers 
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PERFORATED STRIPS 


—make this request so easy to fill—Mr. Boss. 
From our standard steel strips, 5 and 6” 
wide with slots %” wide, your own moin- 
tenance man can easily and inexpensively 
form guards to fit any punch press. Sheets 
with multiple rows of slots or combination 
of slots and squares are also available. 


Permit us to send you full details. 
Kin 
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5624 Fillmore Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
114 Liberty Street, New York 6, New York 
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1,000 inmates of 


about former 
mental hospitals were found to be 
still not 
stabilized to be 
‘There are many additional problem 


drivers whose misbehavior can’t be 


emotionally well enough 


operating Cars. 


thus classified but is still outside the 
There 
sponsible persons and day-dreamers 


norm. are impulsive, irre 
who are preoccupied with thoughts 
of financial distress, marital discord 
or business and sex problems while 
driving. ‘There is also the alcoholic 
trying to escape reality, and the 
selfish egocentric who has no regard 
for the liberties or rights of others. 
his “world owes me a living” type 
of driver weaves in and out of traffic 
and makes others wait until he gets 
“Show offs” are 
disturbed by feelings of 
Canty They 
try to compensate by speeding or 
trying to outwit the police. They 
attempt to gain status by excelling 


out of their way. 
drivers 


inferiority, Dr. said. 


in the daily driving contest. 


“On the basis of years of observa 
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tion,” Dr. Canty said, “it is a safe 
conclusion that there are many 
mental, intellectual and emotional 
misfits driving cars on our streets 
and highways. If the automobile 
had never been invented, most of 
our violations-prone drivers would 
still be recognizable as problem chil- 
dren in our society. Driving just 
gives them the opportunity to 
demonstrate the presence of un 
social, irresponsible or even anti 
social traits.” 

Drivers are referred to the Detroit 
clinic by traffic judges and license 
examiners. They are given a battery 
of psychophysical tests, an intelli- 
gence test, and a complete social 
history is taken. From the results, 
the clinic staff makes a diagnosis and 
sends a written report to the judge 
or agency that referred the case. 


Law and Traffic 


The law is doing about as well 
at preventing auto wrecks as it is 
in preventing wrecked homes, de 


4139 W. KINZIE ST. 
CHICAGO 24 


FOUNDED for SAVING LIFE, LIMB and SIGHT by 


(1) Providing Safety for Machines, Point of Operation 
Lighting, First Aid and Magnifiers also Eliminating Dust 


Conditions. 


(2) Securing cooperation of Worker in using Safety Guards 


(3) Placing a complete SAFETY program under a MONEY 
BACK guarantee of increased gutput, sufficient to cover the 


cost annually. 


IS AVAILABLE ON COMPLETE OR PARTIAL 
JOBS, THE ORDINARY OR UNUSUAL, BECAUSE 
OF OUR 40 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
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Another SCIENTIFIC INDUSTRIAL 


FLEXIBLE STEEL INSOLE 


Note the special safety features of this boot . . . designed 
for rugged use under wet working conditions. Sizes 6 to 
13. Available in Plain Toe Knee Boot and Steel Toe 
Safety Boot. 


ONLY ONE ITEM IN THIS COMPLETE LINE 


SOLE (wine witwstano 
200 185. PRESSURE) 


Safety Suggestion! 


SAFETY BOOT 


Rubber Boots 
Rubber Shoes 
Earvalves 

Finger Guards 
Protective Clothing 
Wiping Cloths 


Asbestos Gloves 
Canvas Gloves 
Leather Gloves 
Plastic Gloves 
Rubber Gloves 
Rubber Aprons 


SCIENTIFIC INDUSTRIAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


2958 S. VERNON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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clared Sidney J. Williams, chairman 


of the National Committee on 
Uniform ‘Traffic Laws and Ordi 
nances. “Substantial uniformity” 


is being reached in practically all 
areas of vehicle legal control, claims 
Mr. Williams. As he put it, “mar 
riage is a much older institution than 
the automobile, yet look at the 
crazy quilt of marriage and divorce 
In contrast, within a quarter 
most of the have 
substantial if not literal 
the traffic 
impor 


laws. 
century, states 
achieved 
uniformity on most of 


items where uniformity is 
tant.” 

Mr. Williams said that present 
model trafhe codes are constantly 
being revised to keep up with chang 
ing conditions. He cited a recent 
New York law which lowered by one 
vear the minimum driving age for 
persons who have completed an 
accredited driver training course. If 
this law stands the test of experience, 
he said, it will be incorporated into 
the Uniform Vehicle Code. He 
pointed out that it was an excellent 
way to promote universal driver 
training in high schools. 

The committee chairman deplored 
a trend in recent legislation to go 
back to absolute speed limits. Regu 
lations representing most accurately 
what the skillful, prudent driver 
would do under particular circum 
stances, called “prima facie” limits 
in the Code, are the proper basis 


for any speed laws, he said. 


One-Way Streets 


The results of a studv made in 
Richmond, Va., where one-way 
streets have been in effect for 4 years, 
were reported by John T. Hanna, 


city trafic engineer. 


Mr. Hanna described the success 
of the one-way Traffic System. It 
is now more popular with residents 
and when it was 
begun. streets show in- 
creased property valuation. One-way 
commercial sales vol- 
ume increases. Public transportation 


motorists than 


One-way 
streets show 


facilities show better running time 
on one-way More traffic is 
handled, but accident rates decline 
on one-way streets. The parking 
problem is improved. 


streets. 
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OW did one company with an 
1 accident frequency rate of 98.5 
per million man-hours in 1949 lower 
it to 7.9 in 1952? The story of how 
training accomplished this remark 
able reversal is recounted by Joseph 
Plasky, training and safety director 
of the Red Jacket Coal Corp. 
Citing U. S. Bureau of Mines 
statistics that 89 percent of accidents 
in coal mines are due to human fail- 
ure, he ‘says, “this being the case, it 
is logical that safety training is a 
major factor in any accident preven 
tion program. By increasing under 
standing, safety training performs a 
double role,” Mr. Plasky explained, 
“it not only decreases accidents, it 
also reduces production costs.” 


CCIDENTS in chemical plants 

of member firms of the Manu 
facturing Chemists’ Association were 
reduced by 12 percent during the 
first 8 months of 1953 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 
1952. Alexander J. Wuertz, secre 
tary of the general safety committee 
of the Association, attributes the re 
duction in accidents to three factors: 
alertness and personal participation 
of top management in safety pro 
grams, assignment of better trained 
safety supervisors, and stepped-up 
education programs. 

Since the general safety commit 
tee was established, there has been 
united effort of top chemical man 
agement to promote safety programs. 
That effort has paid off, Mr. Wuertz 
said, for the chemical industry now 
has an outstanding safety record. 
He went on to describe the attri- 
butes of a good safety supervisor: 
alertness of mind and keen percep 
tion of potential hazards. The super- 
visor must command the confidence 
of plant manager and supervisory 
staff as well as the respect of the 
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worker. He must be vested with 


sufficient authority to promulgate 


and enforce the program. 


Management cannot rest on its 
laurels once a safety program is 
adopted, cautioned Mr. Wuertz. 
Emphasis must be placed on con- 
tinuity. In educating employees to 
be safety-minded, it is necessary to 
guard against prodding, scaring, or 
frightening the worker. Sometimes 
these methods are the inevitable re- 
sult of over-complicated safety rules. 
Granted that safety rules are of the 
utmost importance, it is essential for 
each employee to understand that 
rules exist to guide and protect him. 


SAFETY record of more than 

4 and one-third million man- 
hours without a major injury com- 
piled last year at the Louisville 
plant of the American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Co., would never 
have been possible without every 
one of the plant’s 1,500 workers 
‘getting into the act.” Safety di- 
rector, P. J. Muntan, says everybody 
is given an active role in the safety 
program—employees, — supervisors 
and managers. Plans are formulated 
and enforced by these groups. 


HE, National Safety Council's 

Safety Award for the effective 
promotion of safety in small business 
has been won by the Institute of 
Industrial Launderers. The award 
was presented by Ned H. Dearborn, 
President of the Safety Council at a 
special ceremony during the Na- 
tional Safety Congress. 

The award gives recognition to 
associations for the general excel- 
lence of their safety services and for 
their contribution to the reduction 
of occupational injuries in their in 
dustries. 
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CHIC MAID HAT MFG. CO,, Inc. 
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WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG SHOWING 
SAFETY SIGNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


STANDARD SIGNS, INC. 
3192 E. 65th ST. ¢ CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 
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described 
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* ACCURATE « UNBIASED 


end the only work of its kind 
in existence! 


iene and Production’s 


TAIL 


NEW "54-55 


_ BESTS SAPETY & MALNVTENINCE DIRECTORY, 







* AUTHORITATIVE 


BEST’S SAFETY & MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY 
gives you complete coverage of all essential safety and 
maintenance products and equipment. 

And the 1954-1955 edition introduces these features: 


THREE NEW SECTIONS ... . including Transporta- 
tion Safety, Noise and Vibration Control, 
Building Materials. 


A MASTER INDEX . . . giving you the addresses of 
every manufacturer listed in the book. 


EVERY SECTION EXPANDED... to cover the 
enormous number of new items deyeloped 
in the past two years. 

NEW CODES, RULES AND STANDARDS developed 
by the leading independent associations 
and testing laboratories. 


All in all, this combination directory-manual-encyclo- 
pedia is the greatest buy ever offered. Order your copy 
today! 







complete coverage / 





what safety and maintenance 
products to use 


when to use them 
who makes them 


where to buy them 


Single Copies $5.00 


(Quantity prices on request) 


AlFR 


ANY. INC 


73 FULTON STREET NEW YORR JEN 
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OIL-DISSOLVING SKIN 
CLEANSER 


(Use Key # 878 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


NEW skin cleanser which dissolves 

and removes from the skin oil, tar, 
pitch, grease, kerosene, gasoline, putty, 
caulking compound, oil-soluble dyes and 
many other oil-soluble materials has been 
introduced by Lixoil Laboratories. 

Use of the cleanser is simple. It is 
rubbed on the skin and mixed with the 
substance on the skin until all the paint 
or grease, or other substance has been 
softened. Then the entire mixture is 
washed off with lukewarm water. The 
cleanser is particularly important in stop- 
ping dermatitis due to cutting oil or con- 
stant use of kerosene or other harsh sol- 
vents. In analyzing petroleum oils and 
their products as leading causes of in- 
dustrial dermatitis, it was found that only 
this product, called “Lixoil,” would satis- 
factorily remove all oil from the skin. 
Several modifications of the cleanser are 
designed for inks, stains, other solvents 
and many new products. 





HOSE COUPLING 


(Use Key # 879 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 
HIGH-PRESSURE hose coupling, de- 
signed to meet U. S. Navy require- 

ments, is now on the market from Hose 

Accessories Company. Available with 

different types of swivel nuts, this inter- 

locking coupling has been tested under 
severe pressures and conditions. A con- 
tinuous steel collar engages the clamp, 
which is adjustable by means of a nut 
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For your convenience in obtaining descriptive literature of 
products listed here, use the Reader's Inquiry Card. Just write 
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> requests to: 
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and bolt arrangement, to provide a firm 
coupling even under very heavy pressures. 
The safety coupling is particularly useful 
for welding hoses, pneumatic drills, steam 
outlets, air supply equipment, and gas 
lines. 





INDUSTRIAL WIPERS 


(Use Key # 880 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 
= PECIALLY designed to meet the 

general wiping needs of industry, a 
brand-new industrial wiper has just been 
developed and placed on the market by 
Scott Paper Company. It is the result of 
extensive testing and research. The new 
industrial wiper is clean, strong, safe, 
and uniform. It also has the advantages 
of being highly absorbent, versatile, handy, 
and easily disposable. The product is 
packaged in a compact size box containing 
125 wipers. 

Secret of the wiper lies in its surface. 
Each wiper consists of two “Perf-Em- 
bossed” sheets which, through a special 
process, are welded together for extra 
durability, giving thorough cleaning action 
and maximum dirt retention. Chemical 
treatment also creates all important wet 
strength. For the average worker in an 
industrial plant, the new paper wiper has 
many advantages since it gives better health 
protection and helps reduce the employee 
accident rate. When a clean paper wiper 
is used, for example, there’s no danger of 
its containing steel shavings, filings, or 
chips from a previous job. There are 
also no buttons or foreign matter to scar 
delicate surfaces, and no rough spots or 
gaping holes. The spread of dermatitis 
in a plant is likely to be reduced if the 


workers have an adequate supply of clean 
disposable wipers. Statistics show hand 
wiping constitutes better than 60 percent 
of all wiping done in an industrial plant. 
[he industrial wiper is fresh and clean 
and has been specially designed to give 
eficient performance in the complete 
range of industrial wiping from heavy 
machine to precision work. 

The compact wiper carton takes up 
minimum space in a plant and provides 
employees with an instant and mobile 
source of wipers. Each box has a “pop-up” 
feature that makes another wiper auto- 
matically available the instant one has 
been removed from the container. The 
new wiper is an answer to profit eating 
practices of industrial wiping plagued by 
pilferage, shrinkage, attrition, awkward 
distribution and collection methods, lack 
of safety and sanitation, and erratic stand- 
ards of performance. 





MACHINE VEST GUARD 


(Use Key # 881 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


HIS new vest brings safety to the 

operator of high speed cutting and 
milling machines. Metal fragments and 
particles, sometimes projected with ter- 
ric force from machines, are 
stopped cold by the guard, called the 
Protecivest. Under actual tests this prod- 
uct of the B. F. McDonald Company 
stopped a .38 caliber bullet fired from a 
distance of only 8 feet. The vest is made 
of laminated glass-cloth. It is light in 
weight (less than 3 Ibs.) and '« inch thick. 


these 
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MILLING MACHINE GUARD 


(Use Key # 882 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


4 heise manufacture of the first commer- 

cially available milling machine guard 
for all makes and sizes of production 
mills is announced by Searjeant Metal 
Products. The guard is designed to pre- 
vent accidental injury on mills due to 
operator fatigue, caught sleeves, gloves, 
rings, etc. Adjustable vertical hexagon 
rods form a barrier around 3 sides of the 
rotating cutters. They are adjustable for 
various table settings, to just clear work, 
straps, jigs, air nozzles, etc. All guards 
are easily installed with no drilling or 
tapping required. Each guard is designed 
to be made smaller or larger to accom- 
modate various jigs, pieces, and cutters. 
This guard enables operators to work 
more confidently and change pieces closer 
to the rotating cutters knowing there is 
a fixed barrier there to prevent fingers 
or hands from being pulled into or falling 
into the rotating cutters. Increased pro- 
duction also results because it is not neces- 
sary to stop cutters or turn off mill while 
changing pieces. 





TUBULAR STEEL PALLET 


(Use Key # 883 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


N ALL-PURPOSE, heavy-duty tubu- 

lar steel pallet, lighter than wood is 
being placed on the market by the Econo- 
weld Company. Two or more tubular skid 
runners are welded and braced to a rec- 
tangular angle-iron frame which encases 
a laminated wood deck. The sled-like 
construction permits easy movement over 
uneven surfaces and obstructions. Weight 
is several pounds less than a wood pallet 
of the same deck dimensions and load 
potential. Designed for compact stacking 
and easy handling, the pallet avoids injury 
from splinters or projecting fastening de- 
vices. Experience indicates the product 
has more than 10 times the serviceable 
life of wood pallets, and can sustain much 
greater shocks and centered loads without 
damage. 
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NEW ALUMINUM PAINT 


(Use Key # 884 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


[ts now possible to aluminum plate 

high heat metal surfaces with a brush! 
Sapolin Paints Inc., announces a new fast 
drying aluminum paint for plating burners, 
stoves, hot pipes, oven, radiators, and 
other metal surfaces. The paint is said 
to withstand temperatures up to 1200°F 
without discoloring or blistering. One 
application prevents rust, cracking or 
peeling. 

This new hard wearing paint contains 
a combination of fine aluminum and a 
recently discovered chemical binder. It 
defies heat because the finish actually 
fuses with the metal as temperatures are 
increased. Ready-mixed, it can be applied 
by brush or spray, drying hard in 30 min- 
utes. The new aluminum paint is avail- 
able in pint, quart and gallon cans. 





SOLVENT EMULSION CLEANER 


(Use Key # 885 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


LEANING oils, grease and dirt from 

metal surfaces is faster, safer, easier 
and more thorough with Brulinsoly Con- 
centrated Soivent Emulsion Cleaner, an- 
nounces Brulin and Company. When 
mixed with low cost solvents such as 
kerosene, the concentrate steps up the 
cleaning action of the solvent. The action 
is much the same as detergent in water. 
This characteristic permits flushing of the 
surface with water. The concentrate is 
safe to use, non-toxic and non-corrosive, 
and the odor is pleasant. It is free of 
chlorinated or phenolic compounds. It 
may be used for cleaning machinery and 
equipment, office machines and typewrit- 
ers, aircraft surfaces, painted or unpainted 
concrete floors, etc., and even for cleaning 
grease, tar and oil from hands. 


MAGNESIUM PLATFORM TRUCK 


(Use Key # 886 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


HE introduction of a new, all-mag- 

nesium, 4-wheel platform truck for 
general materials handling use is an- 
nounced by Magline, Inc. Believed to be 
the first unit of its kind to be mass-pro- 
duced of magnesium, the new truck is 
offered in 10 different models, each weigh. 
ing only %4 to % as much as comparable 
equipment of similar size. All trucks in 








the series are capacity rated to handle 
loads up to 1,000 Ibs. All parts are stand- 
ard and replaceable, thereby lengthening 
equipment life and reducing maintenance 
expense. Handles are reversible and may 
be installed at either end of the platform. 
The handles are also interchangeable and 
can be replaced with special racks or 
superstructures for multi-purpose truck 
use. According to the manufacturer, the 
combined advantages of magnesium-light- 
ness and magnesium-strength contribute 
to greater materials handling efficiency, 
reduce physical fatigue, and encourage 
greater productivity. 





FIRESAFE STORAGE BINS 


(Use Key # 887 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


HE Safeway Storage Bins, manufac- 

tured by the J. D. Polis Mfg. Co., are 
constructed of heavy gauge galvanized 
iron reinforced throughout by angle iron. 
An outstanding feature of the bin is the 
mechanical device controlling the cover. 
The cover is held open by this device to 
facilitate use of the materials stored 
therein. An Underwriters’ Laboratories 
approved fusible link automatically re- 
leases the cover in case of fire, allowing 
it to close tight. 

Other construction features eliminate 
air seepage and provide the proper work- 
ing height for easier access to all parts 
of the bin. Built in standard 1, 2 and 3 
bale capacities, Safeway Bins are available 
with legs or casters. 


EXTINGUISHING AGENT 
PROPORTIONER 
(Use Key # 888 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 
NEW combination proportioner de- 
signed to introduce in proper propor- 
tion either a wetting agent or mechanical 
foam liquid has been developed by the 
National Foam System, Inc. It permits 
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the conversion of any engine from water 
to “wet water” or foam, allowing 3-way 
fire protection. With the turn of a valve 
either foam may be generated to snuff 
out flammable liquid fires, or “wet water” 
may be supplied where quick, deep pene- 
tration is required. At the same time 
water can be supplied for ordinary fire 
fighting requirements. 

The proportioner is light and easily 
portable, but also can be permanently 
mounted on a fire truck. Pick-up can be 
accomplished by flexible hose direct to 
the portable liquid containers, or perma- 
nent piping can be connected to the ex- 
isting tanks on the engine. Inlet and 
discharge outlets are for 1/2 inch hose. 
Made of non-corrosive materials, the en- 
tire proportioner can be easily flushed 
out and cleaned. 


. 








APPROVED DIP TANK 


(Use Key # 889 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 
NEW approved foot treadle fire pre- 
ventive dip tank for washing castings, 

parts, assemblies and similar moderate 
size production pieces has been developed 
by The Protectoseal Company, pioneer 
manufacturers of production containers 
and devices for the safe handling of flam- 
mable liquids in plant use. 

The dip tank is waist high for con- 
venient use without bending and because 
of its fire preventive construction, it may 
be placed safely beside the worker or at 
any other location in the plant where it is 
most convenient for time saving produc- 
tion. It is made of heavy terne plate elec- 
tric.Ily seam-welded into a “one-piece” 
unit. The hinged cover is self-closing and 
the tank remains covered to protect the 
cleansing solvent from fire or contamina- 
tion, and to minimize loss by evaporation. 
It can only be used while the foot is on 
the treadle; when pressure is relieved the 
cover closes quickly. Should a fire occur 
in the flammable solvent while operator 
is cleaning parts, the removal of the foot 
will close the cover and quench the flame 
instantly. 

The tank is 13” wide x 2434” long x 834” 
deep and stands 33” from the floor. It has 
a working capacity of 8 gallons of cleaning 
solvent and is equipped with a drain plug 
for efficient cleaning and drainage. It is 
approved by Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies Laboratories. 
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LINEMEN’S SHIELD 


(Use Key # 890 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 
N BOTH design and construction of this 
linemen’s shield prime consideration is 

given to the ease of application and the life- 
saving features. The shield can be raised 
quickly, placed in position easily and low- 
ered quickly without waste motion. Only 
one piece is necessary to completely cover 
either one or two insulators. The strong- 
est kind of wear-resisting rubber com- 
pound is used in the manufacture of the 
shield to provide maximum resistance 
against ozone-corona and sunlight. Thick- 
nesses vary from 4% in. along the pressure 
points to 3/16 in. along the flaps, the manu- 
facturer, the Lineman Protector Company 
reports. The shield’s overall length of 
48 in. permits it to be fitted over single 
or multiple insulators on single or double 
cross arms and insulate the conductor 
and tie-wires. Some shields are equipped 
with two straps and non-metallic fasten- 
ings to hold them in place. But because 
the center of gravity is low, the shields 
cling to wires even though the buckles 
are not fastened. In submerged water 
tests, the Marshall shield was guaranteed 
for 25,000 voltage acceptance. 


FOAM SPRAY MAKER 


(Use Key # 891 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


SPRAY-TYPE foam maker, designed 

to blanket flames with air foam over 
a wide area all at one time, has been de- 
veloped by Pyrene Manufacturing Com- 
pany for overhead protection of medium- 
sized petroleum and chemical hazards. 

The foam maker, generating the fire- 
fighting foam right at the hazard, is 
equipped with a cone-shaped spray head 








which discharges an even pattern. The 
device is for use in fixed systems, singly 
or in multiples, indoors or out. The foam 
spray unit should be located at least four 
feet above the hazard to obtain full dis- 
charge coverage. Coverage ranges from 10 
to 20 feet in diameter, depending on the 
operating pressure, from 30 to 100 P.S.1. 

Pyrene stated the foam maker, tested 
and accepted for general application by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, is for pro- 
tection of oil-filled transformers, pump 
rooms, loading racks, drip pans, drain 
boards, sumps, process tanks, oil drilling 
rigs—and scores of other hazards in petro- 
leum and chemical storage, loading and 
production areas. Where the hazard is 
alcohol or any of the other water soluble 
solvents or where there are mixed petro- 
leum and chemicals hazards, Pyrene rec- 
ommends the use in a spray-head system 
of its new alcohol resistant foam, a uni- 
versal compound good against all flam- 
mable liquid fires. 

Foam compound can be introduced into 
the main water line to the foam makers 
by a proportioning tank, an around-the 
pump propertioner or a pressure-line in- 
ductor. Portable playpipes, supplied 
through the same lines, can be used to 
augment the fixed system. 





GOWN OF LEAD GLASS FABRIC 


(Use Key # 892 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


HE Archer Gown, developed: by Dr. 

V. W. Archer and associates of the 
University of Virginia Hospital, is made 
of spun lead glass, and is designed to pro- 
tect vulnerable parts of the body from 
x-rays and beta radiation. 

It is proving a boon to radiologists, 
technicians and industrial inspection per- 
sonnel who, heretofore, have had to de- 
pend entirely on lead rubber aprons and 
risk exposure of arms, shoulders and 
lower legs to scattered radiation. Other 
advantages of the Archer Gown are that 
it is effective in light weights, flexible and 
strong, chemically resistant, non-deterio- 
rating in storage, non-shrinking, non-al- 
lergic and fireproof. Lead glass fabric 
has many other applications, such as cur- 
tains, skin protection, etc. 

Complete technical information, test 
reports, charts on ray transmission, etc., 
are available upon application to the ex- 
clusive licensee for fabrication and dis- 
tribution of Archer lead glass fabric: 
Bar-Ray Products, Inc. 
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IMPROVED MACHINE GUARD 
(Use Key # 893 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


EVERAL improvements have been 

added to the Possons pull-back guard 
by the manufacturer, Positive Safety Man- 
ufacturing Company. The floor level ad- 
justment has been simplified and made 
more accurate. Simple turning of a con- 
veniently located, knurled nut will adjust 
finger location. Solid pins’ with longer 
life, greater strength, and higher safety 
are now standard in the ram connection 
rod. In addition, capped holes prevent 
placing pins from same side of rod. A 
hinged guard locks the pull-back cords se- 
curely against unauthorized changes, but 
perforated metal allows rapid and easy in- 
spection of the cords. Also, an attachment 
to the front of the press is available, 
from which the operator can hang his 
hand straps when he leaves the press. 
Upon his return, his attention is called 
to replacing them on his hands. 





FIRE RESCUE SUIT 


(Use Key # 894 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


NEW fire rescue suit, field tested at 

temperatures up to 1800° F., has been 
announced by Industrial Safety Specialties 
Co., Inc. Known as the ISSCO Fire Res- 
cue Suit, it has demonstrated its effective- 
ness against pit fires, spill fires, shipboard 
and aircraft fires—-under various condi- 
tions. Complete, the suits weighs only 28 
Ibs., rescue blanket—6 Ibs. additional. 
This light weight, combined with extreme 
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pliability, permits the suit to be donned, 
without assistance, in less than | minute. 

Basic construction of the rescue suit is 
an outer layer of 90 percent asbestos 
cloth, plus 1 inch of fibre glass insulation 
covered with aluminum foil, plus an inner 
lining of vinyl-treated glass cloth which 
acts as a steam barrier. The suit is also 
available with “aluminized” outer surface, 
recommended for work inside boilers or 
furnaces where direct contact with flame 
is not involved. Trousers are one-piece 
and completely cover feet, legs, and lower 
abdomen up to a point 8” below the arm 
pits. Legs are wool-lined for additional 
protection, and “shoe” sections are double 
thickness throughout. The hooded blouse 
extends well below the waistline. Hood 
section contains a large, laminated safety 
glass window, permitting a wide field of 
vision. In addition, the hood leaves ample 
room for the wearing of self-generating 
breathing apparatus. Breathing apparatus, 
designed specifically for the suit, is avail- 
able and provides oxygen for 15 minutes 
breathing. Gloves have long, wide gaunt- 
lets for maximum protection. Blanket is 
90 percent asbestos. 
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NEW PALLET ROLLERS 





(Use Key # 895 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


(PRREE pallet rollers for different jobs 

have been developed by the Frank L. 
Robinson Company. Construction is of 
high tensile strength welded steel. Light 
weight, low cost and high efhciency are 
stressed in each. 

One type is designed to move a loaded 
pallet backward or forward and meet the 
problem of changing large fork-truck loads 
into small loads and transporting them to 
trucks for easy shipping arrangement. 
Skid is placed on pallet roller, load put 
on skid and loaded pallet roller pushed 
to destination. 

Another kind of pallet roller is called 
the “Swivel King.” It can be turned in 
any direction and is used for speeding up 
material flow and product movement. 
Like other types this pallet roller retains 
frame parallelism and alignment under 
all conditions, has large, heavy gauge rolls, 
and axles which cannot turn to interfere 
with movement of rollers. 

The third variety is designed for move- 
ment of loads on slatted flooring as in 
refrigerator cars, and permits the unit 
pallet loading and unloading of these cars. 
This pallet roller is also full directional. 
























































LINEMAN’S SAFETY HAT 


(Use Key # 896 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


New in use by power line crews is a 
1 Nnew lightweight safety hat designed 
for protection against both heavy me- 
chanical impact and high-voltage shock. 
The “Shockgard” is molded entirely of a 
material which, according to the manu- 
facturer, Mine Safety Appliances Com- 
pany, will protect the wearer against 
electrical shock up to 10,000 volts in 
temperatures ranging from 30 degrees be- 
low zero to 175 above. The crack-proof 
one-piece molded plastic shell is smoothly 
rounded to deflect falling objects and 
prevent snagging on near-by obstacles. 
Despite its high dielectric properties and 
mechanical strength, the hat weighs only 
14 ounces. 





INDUSTRIAL SAFETY MIRROR 


(Use Key # 897 on Inquiry Card on page 73) 


HE addition of a new 24” circular 

convex glass mirror to their line of 
Klear-Vu Safety Mirrors is announced by 
Lester L. Brossard Co. This traffic mirror 
is designed for factories and warehouses 
were blind corners, cross aisle intersec- 
tions, entrances and exits present a serious 
accident problem. Installed at a height 
of 8’ to 10’, this mirror reflects the move- 
ment of oncoming floor traffic from opposite 
directions. The mirrors are easily installed 
and are adjustable to any desired angle. 
Mirror head is strongly supported with a 
patented 3” swivel stud assembly and a 
mounting bracket. 12” and 18” size cir- 
cular convex mirrors are also available. 
Two sizes are offered in flat rectangular 
glass mirrors, 9” x 18” and 16” x 24”. 
The safety mirrors are also adaptable for 
outdoor use. 
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FOR DECEMBER, 1953 


FREE BULLETINS & CATALOGS 


As a convenience to executives, these new publications of manufacturers are 
offered by the Reader Service Department of SAFETY MAINTENANCE 
& PRODUCTION. To obtain copies write in the key numbers on the free- 


postage card below. 
MACHINE GUARDS 


Wine TIE 5 sa sa knw steno 233 

Harrington & King Perforating Co. Several 
different types of machine guards are detailed in 
this 1lé-page booklet. Perforated metal and 
other materials which can be used to construct 
guards in the user's own plant are alsc included. 


Safety Shield 234 
Junkin Safety Appliance Co. This 4-page, 2-color 
brochure describes a shatter-proof shield which 
guards the point of operation on grinding and 
other types of machines. Lighting, both general 
and focused on the work, is provided in the shield 
which will not allow the machine to operate until 
it is in working position. 
Grinding Wheel Guards 235 
Morrison Products, Inc. A line of wheel guards 
for flaring cup and eo cup wheels is the sub- 
ject of this 4-page, 2-color folder. The guard is 
designed to protect without cutting down visi- 
bility. {t revolves with the whee! and is said to 
be light weight and easy to assemble. 
Guide Hy | veny ~ nae 
Central Safety Equipment . survey report 
on the performance of dies equipped with the com- 
pany's guide pin covers is the principal material 
in this 4-page bulletin. Safety for both operator 
and die are claim the covers. The report 
highlights actual results gathered from industry. 
Sweep and Barrier Guard 
Luther Mfg. Co., Inc. A guard which, in normal 
operation, performs as a barrier guard; but, in 
an emergency, has a sweep connection that will 
clear the hand from the danger zone is discussed 
and illustrated in this 4-page brochure. Fool- 
proof operation is the chief point made concern- 
ing the guard. 


MEDICAL & HYGIENE PRODUCTS 


or -ahenng OTT Te 238 
Willson Products, Inc. A new respirator, with 
interchangeable cartridges and filters to protect 
against organic vapors, different dusts, fumes, 
paint spray, radioactive dusts and acid gases, is 
announced in this I-page, 2-color bulletin. The 
bulletin states that no additional parts or acces- 
sories are needed to change the cartridges or 
filters. 
Fume Collectors 239 
Ruemelin Mfg. Co. A 2-line, 4-page folder, this 
work covers a line of welding fume collectors. 
The method of disposal is drawing the fumes and 
heat away at the source by high velocity exhaust 
hoods, with the fan exhausting outdoors. Portable 
units, welding cabinets, and other types of fume 
collectors are included. 
Dust Eliminators 240 
Schmeig Industries, Inc. Two new vertical rotor 
wet-type dust and fume collectors are described 
and illustrated in this 3-color, 4-page bulletin. 
A combination unit has both a dry pre-cleaner 
and a cyclonic dust separator combined with 
a pressure water action. Other liquids may be 
substituted for water in certain applications. 
Throat Lozenges 24) 
Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. Anesthetic- 
antiseptic lozenges are the subject of this 4-page, 
2-color brochure. Their effectiveness for relieving 
throat irritations caused by colds, smoke, hay 
fever and other health hazards is discussed. The 
important ingredients and their action are also 
covered. The fact that the lozenges may be 
as often as necessary is also stressed. 
Pe Pee en Pee 242 
Goder Incinerator Corp. This 6-page, 2-color 
folder treats a line of incinerators for different 
types of waste disposal. illustrations show differ- 
ent installations suited to varying operations. 
Both single and double chamber types of furnace 
are shown. The fact that all burning takes place 
in the furnace and not in the stack is emphasized. 


WELDING PROTECTION 


Welding Curtains 243 

A. Smith & Son, Inc. Flame and waterproof canvas 
welding curtains, designed to confine the welding 
operation to a given area, are discussed in this 
4-page, 2-color bulletin. Eyelets permit attach- 
ment by hooks or cords for placement. Salvage 
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covers, used to protect equipment from water, 
dust and snow are also covered. 
Protective Clothing 244 
Safety Clothing & Equipment Co. All types of 
welding protections from electrode holders, sweat- 
bands, welding curtains, carriers, and cover glass 
case to welder's overalls, leggings, spats, aprons, 
ca, Peve and sleeves, are descri and 
illustrated in this 6-page, 2-color brochure. 
Resistance Welding 
Ampco Metal, Inc. 


Bet ER ey ee 245 
Included in this 24-page 
2-color catalog are newly designed tips and 
holders for welders. Full information is given 
about holders, tips, welder wheels, welder shafts 
and bushings, and flash, butt, barrel =e pee 
tion welding dies. Reference tables and com- 
parative charts giving physical properties, appli- 
cations and other specifications appear in the 
literature. 


MATERIALS-HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Exhaust Purifier 246 
Oxy-Catalyst, inc. A catalytic exhaust, a device 
for removing carbon dioxide to permit the safe 
indoor operation of gasoline engines, is illustrated 
and described in this 4-page folder. The exhaust 
is availabie installed on new equipment or can re- 
place present mufflers without difficulty. 
Lightweight Handling Equipment 247 
obey Mfg. Corp. A catalog, covenea @ com- 
plete line of handling trucks made of aluminum, 
A-frames, tote boxes, work tables, and stock racks, 
this literature discusses the flexibility, ~ weight 
and long life qualities of the equipment. Among 
other features emphasis is iaid on roller bear- 
ing casters. 
Handling Equipment ................ 248 
Barrett-Cravens Co. A comprehensive line of 
equipment for “floor level" handling of materials 
is presented in this 100-page Illustrated catalog. 
Pocket-size, the catalog contains information on 
fork trucks, high lift electric trucks, pallet trucks, 
industrial tractors, electric and hand lift trucks, 


steeleg skids, semi-live skids, lifters, portable and 
industrial elevators, cranes, stacking frames, stor- 
age racks, lifting and die tables, hand trucks, and 
handling specialties. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Toggle Switches 249 
casapetiettenepuets Regulator Co. This new 
8-page, 2-color catal on toggle switches and 
toggle switch assemblies covers uses, ca- 
tions, and other data on the company's line of this 
pe of switch. Design drawings, illustrations, 
electrical ratings, and informational charts are 
given for sealed, subminiature, multi-unit, and 
single-pole switches. 
Plugs and Receptacles 250 
The Pyle-National Co. Discussed in this “page, 
2-color bulletin are plugs and receptacles for in- 
dustrial tools, power, lighting, remote control, 
sound, communication, instruments, and portable 
electrical uipment. A sectional view of the 
basic plug “Nohli hts a break down of illustrated 
types for particular uses. 
Electrical Fittings co. 
Buchanan Electrical Products Corp. This litera- 
ture devotes 12 pages to describing the manu- 
facturer's line of solderless wire connectors, cable 
and conduit fittings, and wiring devices. Com- 
lete specifications, dimensional! data, application 
nstructions, and descriptive illustrations are in- 
cluded. 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE 


Acousti-Luminous Ceilings 

Luminous Ceilings, Inc. An 8-page, > 
illustrated brochure on sound-proof luminous ceil- 
ings, this material discusses the combination of 
uses of the ceilings. They-are reported to com- 
bine the qualities of a louver, a ceiling structure 
and sound controller. No glare, diffusion, equal 
intensity, acoustical correction, mechanically wash- 
able, low cost and covering for sprinklers, ducts, 
and ceiling pipes are other features. 


SS aan eee 253 
Hagan Tubular Products. This 4-page, 2-color 
folder deals with a scaffoiding which can be fitted 


to many uses. It can be put up and taken down 
rapidly. Important features are steel pins which 
hold the scaffold together and racking which 
permits the scaffold to be fitted to varying size 


spaces. 
Floor Whing Duct 254 

Winders & Geist. Subject of this 4-page, 2-color 
bulletin is a rubber floor duct for electrical and 
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Dry-Chemical Extinguisher ............ 257 Safety Awards ........... 1... +--+ 260 


telephone wiring. IIlustrations show various com- 


5 
Ansul Chemical Co. An &page bulletin, this 


Williams Jewelry & Mfg. Co. Plaques, medals, 


ts designed to fit differing circumstances of literature describes the results of tests to deter- | and badges for various industrial fields are ilius- 
= Qualities emphasized include quick and mine the suitablity of dry chemical fire extinguish- trated and described in this 4page brochure. 


easy installation, complete protection, various ing equipment on natural gas 
equipment was found to be suitable in many ‘$ - 
cases, and the bulletin describes how and where, in the literature. 
Protective clothing is also discussed. 


sizes, and versatility. 


Identification badges are featured. Awards for 
y~ By ‘hossabeaping os well as safety are contained 


ee rer 255 SIE SOLE LE ORE 261 
ntabbey-Owens Ford Clettn or chemically treated Electric Signalling Devices ........... 258 The Metal Arts Co. Service aod safety award 


i 
fiber-glass-reinforced plastics are announced in Partrick £ Wilkins Co. This 50-page quteteg systems are outlined and discussed in this &-page 


this 8-page, 2-color booklet. The fiber glass was illustrates and discusses an entire line of industria 
found to laminate perfectly to the plastic for use bells, fire alarms, bur 





in awnings, canopies, and other structural applica- c ation 


booklet. Questions as to cost, size and impor- 


| hones tance are raised and answered. Designs are sug- 
~a — trans- gested and the operation of the program % 


tions. Properties of the laminated product are formers, relays and push-buttons. Specifications  ¢xplained. 


listed and charted. 
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Huntington Laboratories, Inc. A wood seal page bulletin is a directory and gite for acci- this catalog to exp 
dent prevention, fire, control, pian Int , quip + 

damage is the subject of this 6page, 2-color first-aid, sanitation and other industrial iene Included are shields, instruments, 
booklet. Easy to apply, the sealer Is available for and safety products. The directory lists, classifies, a training program, and shipping and storing 


which protects wood floors 


are given in most cases. 
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. Subject of this 3-color, 4 pictures, drawings, graphs and text are used In 


Gamma Roy IE i aac eecaaed 262 
Technical Spnetem, inc. Sixteen pages of 


jain the value of protective 





devices against — rays. 
m jes, 


different jobs in different forms, including enamel. describes and illustrates the products and tells containers. 
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Approved by 
Bureau of 
Mines 


Organic Vapor Respirator No. 99 

e Here’s a brand new twin cartridge respirator that fits 
perfectly. The facepiece is contoured to provide snug, com- 
fortable, leakproof fit without excessive tension of the adjust- 
able dual headbands. 

© Positive acting inhale-exhale check valves prevent 

rebreathing or exhausting through cartridges. Valves are re- 
placed without tools. Two 85cc absorbent cartridges provide 
ample breathing efficiency. They are easily and quickly re- 
placed by unscrewing retaining caps. 
@ The CESCO No. 99 Respirator is covered by Bureau of Mines 
approval No. 2307 for organic vapors not exceeding 1/10 of 
1% by volume. 


Converts to Dust Respirator No. 96 
e By simply replacing the vapor cartridges with CESCO filter 
pads, the No. 99 Respirator is converted to the No. 96 CESCO 
Dust Respirator. Filters are treated wool-felt with no outside 
screens or covers. The entire frontal surface of the filter is usable 
providing maximum efficiency and little resistance to breathing. 


@ The No. 96 Respirator is covered by Bureau of Mines 
approval No. 2167 for all dusts not significantly more toxic 
than lead. 

Dual Purpose Saves You Money 
@ The unique feature of quick conversion from organic vapor 
to dust respirator by merely changing the two cartridges or 
filter pads makes these highly efficent CESCO No. 99 and 
No. 96 approved Respirators very economical. You buy 
only one respirator and elements as desired. 
They save you money. 


(For further details, use Key # M-35 on free Inquiry Card on page 73) 





first aid for throat irritations 
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LOZENGES 
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ne THROATS due to coughs and colds, if 
neglected, may result in lost man hours of 
work. 
The use of “Thantis’» Lozenges puts first things first. 
‘Thantis’ Lozenges relieve pain promptly—reduce 
infection—act prophylactically. 
Twenty-three years’ extensive clinical and lay use 
has proved the safety and effectiveness of this popular 
product. 


® Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


fOrcuroc rome first aid for wounds 


: 
Lai } Neglect may cause infection which can be prevented 


} by prompt use of “Mercurochrome 
} 


No antiseptic has been proved to be more effectiv« 


than ‘Mercurochrome’ for topical application. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC., sattimore 1) MARYLAND 


(For further details, use Key # M-36 on free Inquiry Card on page 73) 





